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The F 
stantl 
} its ANNUAL Report To STOCKHOLDERS “The foregoing review has been made not because we as lor 
for 1951, Richfield Oil Corporation reviewed its opera- desire to boast of Richfield’s growth but because we 
tions for the fifteen-year period since it commenced _ believe that there is nothing of more vital importance ol 


business on March 13, 1937, and concluded such review ® our stockholders, and to the millions of stockholders 
with the following: of other corporations, than that the system which enabled 
: z : : Richfield to make its growth be not undermined. It can 
“During the period under review the Corporation has be undermined, and even destroyed, by the tax collector. 
paid or accrued for payment to the Federal Government “Since 1513 when Ge Geet Mabel Wines tek le Oe 
approximately $62,500,000 in taxes on income, and has paid enacted, the individual income tax rate has risen from 1% 
other direct taxes of $38,818,000; it has paid approximately Git scnieilanaiaies rate of 7% on net income of $500,000 and 
$184,157,000 in wages, salaries and retirement benefits; and over to a starting rate of 22.2% with a combined normal 
it has paid approximately $72,000,000 to its stockholders and surtax rate of 92% on taxable income of $200,000 and 
in dividends. Thus the Corporation has discharged its 4 er The corporate income tax rate has risen from 1% 
obligation as a citizen by paying a large proportion of 9 a combined normal, surtax and excess profits maxi- 
its earnings to Government in taxes; it has kept abreast mum rate of 82%. The trend of rates is ever upward. 
of the times in wages and employee benefits; and it has _ Unless it is stopped, there will be no earnings, after taxes, 
paid a reasonable return to its stockholders on their to put back inte the business, and no industrial growth 
investment. Yet, because it has had left to put back into for private enterprise in any line of endeavor either by 
its business enough of its earnings to enable it to grow, corporations or by individuals. On the other hand, if 
it has always been able to do its full share of service to the economic climate is kept such that earnings are 
the Nation, in time of war by supplying high octane avia- _ available to finance additional productivity, Industry will 
tion gasolines, jet fuels and other special war products, go ever forward, building the strength of this Nation, 
and in time of peace by meeting the ever increasing toward invincibility from without and toward prosperity 
demands for petroleum products at reasonable prices. from within.” 
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FINANCIAL DATA 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 ‘Year 1941-45 Year 1937-40" Sel 
Sales and other operating revenue............... $186,460,591 $154,945,678 $122,981,735 $118,770,868 $ 87,957,728 $ 68,855,011 ; $ 67,651,717 $ 43,045,818 W 
Be PN oo sb aa ews dere dswsanechastaasyeh as $ 28,218,281 $ 23,046,379 $ 20,434,099 $ 16,751,475 $ 11,853,397 $ 7,062,276  $ $ 3,751,899 $ 2,590,693 a 
Per share of capital stock..............sccc000. $7.05 $5.76 $5.11 $4.19 $2.96 $1.76 . $ .94 $ 65 
2 ER, aS erry te rene ee $ 14,000,000  $ 12,000,000 $ 10,000,000 $ 8,000,000 $ 6,015,002 $ 3,208,000 . $ 2,385,954 $ 1,840,101 
Per share of capital stock...................0.. $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 $2.00 $1.50 $ .80 . $ 60 $ .46 
Income and other direct taxes................... $ 32,710,120 $ 15,081,233 $ 8,996,739 $ 8,151,534 $ 6,614,103 $ 4915656 + $ 3,573,988 $ 1,829,655 
Gasoline and other refined oil taxes (excluded ° 
PRI 5.365 hig ainsi banyan ena eon Tatars $ 28,301,503 $ 24,417,739 $ 21,847,684 $ 19,743,264 $ 17,797,707 $ 15,478,778 Z $ 11,827,498 $ 12,534,994 
SUN Si WS GID ok one bes gbKkaw ew sees $ 61,011,623 $ 39,498,972 $ 30,844,423 $ 27,894,798 $ 24,411,810 $ 20,394,434 s $ 15,401,486 $ 14,364,649 
Additions to and development of properties....... $ 27,463,650 $ 28,529,654 $ 33,356,444 $ 23,703,013 $ 20,250,392 $ 12,169,468 + $ 10,702,374 $ 8,476,372 
Net current assets at year end................... $ 61,685,893 $ 59,536,033 $ 64,663,772 $ 48,856,017 $ 28,724,322 $ 36,303,135 . $ 28,816,346 $ 28,891,277 
Long term debt at year end... .........00.0.00500 $ 50,000,000  $ 50,000,000 $ 50,000,000 $ 25,000,000 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,182,916 $$ 5,057,519 $ 8,835,583 
Stockholders equity at year end................. $137,526,132 $123,307,851 $112,261,472 $101,827,373 $ 93,075,898 $ 87,411,747 $ $ 82,013,537 $ 75,804,331 Ra 
OPERATING DATA . (A 
Number of net productive wells completed af 
(including Corporation’s share of joint wells) .. 94 140 144 85 26 is 35 - 37 
NE OE NB Ais isc absceeoenuse skeGnses $ 2,296,448 $ 1,732,300 $ 2,795,984 $ 3,048,968 $ 2,168,640 $ 999661 - $ 1,333,496 $ 661,805 
Production of crude oil — net barrels............. 21,401,000 16,953,000 12,983,000 9,072,000 9,485,000 8,978,000 ° 7,735,000 5,633,000 
Purchases of crude oil — barrels................. 25,777,000 22,742,000 20,387,000 18,040,000 16,735,000 15,839,000 ° 15,417,000 11,755,000 Ge 
Sales of crude oil —barrels..........:.c.ccces000 12,138,000 7,091,000 3,500,000 351,000 378,000 512,000 ¢ 1,003,000 1,082,000 Fr 
Crude oil processed at refineries — barrels........ 37,141,000 35,391,000 30,237,000 27,014,000 25,734,000 24,276,000 ° 22,433,000 16,824,000 M: 
Sales of refined products — barrels............... 36,632,000 37,361,000 26,158,000 25,072,000 24,603,000 24,889,000 * 26,340,000 15,853,000 
EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLL ~ ‘ 
Payroll and retirement benefits................... $ 23,438,609  $ 20,823,341  $ 19,617,930 $17,842,161 $15,119,955 $ 12,759,735 + $ 9,430,937 $ 7,195,387 ; 
Number of employees at year end................ 4,592 4,376 4,201 4,126 3,821 3,621 ° 3,206 3,234 
$ *Includes 942 months of 1937. Tl 
M 
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> OIL CORPORATION : 


yRECHIETERD)? = EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 555 SO. FLOWER STREET, 
We will be pleased to send you a copy LOS ANGELES 1 NIA 
of our 1951 Annual Report. Write: ee nee 
Secretary, Richfield Oil Corporation, 


555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. ee 
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1948-50 Hoffman Radio 

Warrants 50c to $25 
1949-51 Gaspe Oil 

Warrants 25c to $3.50 
1951-52 Selburn Oil 

Warrants (Can.) 10c to $1.30 
1952—??? Are You Interested in 

Capital Gain? Read . . 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 


by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different phases— 
explores many avenues of their profitable purchase 
and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, R. H. 
M. Associates, Dept. K, 220 Fifth Av., New 
York 1, or send for free descriptive folder. 
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More Telephone Service 


for More People Than tver Before 


A Report of Progress from the 
1951 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Again in 1951 the Bell System ren- 
dered more service than in any previous 
year. An even larger number of tele- 
phones (2,070,000) was added than in 
1950 or 1949. Telephone conversations 
reached an all-time high. 

More than a billion dollars was ex- 
pended for new construction. Never- 
theless, demand for service continued 
to run ahead of this tremendous build- 
ing program, and the load on lines and 
switchboards increased as the year 
went on. 

National defense was—and continues 
to be—our task of first importance. This 
is an extremely big job, for military 
and civil defense communication needs 
today are even more varied and exten- 
sive than in World War II. 


Improvements in Service 


The average telephone was made 
even more dependable—more free from 
mechanical failure or imperfect opera- 
tion—than at any time in the past. 

More and more voiceways were pro- 
vided in 1951 through coaxial cable and 
radio relay systems. Operators were able 
to dial many more Long Distance calls 
straight through to the distant tele- 
phone. In November, an important trial 
of Long Distance dialing by customers 
began in Englewood, New Jersey. ‘Tele- 
phone service to farmers continued to 
expand rapidly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Telephone rates that produce a rea. 
sonable profit will always be essential 
to good service, and good service is vital 
to our national life. 


Our ability to attract and protect 
the savings of investors and keep on 
doing a better job in the future depends 
fundamentally on good earnings and 
good credit. 


Financial good health is the basis for 
real economy in rendering service, for 
it enables the Bell System to invent, 
develop, finance and install the new and 
better facilities which improve service, 
partially offset rises in costs caused by 
inflation, and save the public money. 


A Reasonable Rate Program 


While increases in telephone rates 
have varied for different classes of serv- 
ice in different places, on the average 
they have amounted to only about 
twenty per cent since 1940, and the 
average increase per telephone is less 
than five cents a day. 

At the end of the year there were 
648,500 Bell System men and women— 
an increase of about 46,000 over 1950. 
More than 220,000 employees have 
been with us ten years or more, 142,000 
have served twenty years or more, and 
94,000 have completed twenty-five or 
more years of telephone work. 


Good Service with Good Spirit 


The men and women of the Bell 
System are its greatest asset. They 
served the nation well in 1951. Their 
ability and good spirit are the founda- 
tion for confidence in the years to come. 
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Price 


Controls 
Die? 


Lacking effective curbs on 
wages and on quotations 
of farm and import com- 
modities, industrial product 
price control will soon be- 


come a farce, as in 1946 


he Defense Production Act, 

which provides Government au- 
thority for wage, price and material 
controls, expires June 30. Congress 
has been holding hearings for some 
time on the advisability of extending 
these powers in their present form, 
amending them, or letting them die, 
with considerable sentiment in favor 
of each of these alternatives. As far 
as price and wage controls are con- 
cerned, few are satisfied with present 
provisions ; some want them tightened 
while others favor relaxing them or 
discarding them altogether. 


Congress Hesitant 


Until recently, it seemed probable 
that wage-price curbs would be ex- 
tended in somewhat modified form. 
The odds still favor this assumption, 
but it is no longer anything like a 
foregone conclusion. Congress is 
deeply stirred by the manifest injus- 
tice of the double standard followed 
by the Administration in its handling 
of the steel wage case, and its atti- 
tude represents a distinct threat to 
the continuation of price controls. 

Practically everyone now concedes 
a point which can hardly be disputed 
in the light of history: namely, that 
wage and price controls are in- 
separable. But although the Admin- 
istration will not admit it, it is obvi- 
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Gus to everyone else that effective 
wage control has now ended. If the 
precedent set in the steel case is fol- 
lowed—as it must be if widespread 
strikes are to be avoided—the WSB 
will henceforth “stabilize” wages by 
sternly forbidding unions to receive 
larger wage increases than they can 
obtain from employers, and by rec- 
ommending larger wage hikes than 
employers would grant under free 
collective bargaining. 

Direct labor costs plus the indirect 
wages represented in raw material 
purchases constitute by far the largest 
portion of the sales dollar. Obviously, 
it is impossible to permit repeated 
large wage increases without also per- 
mitting higher prices. Accordingly, 
Congress is likely, in extending the 
Defense Production Act, either to 
relax price curbs or to assure more 
effective wage control. 

Neither of these restrictions is pop- 
ular, and many Congressmen, perhaps 
a majority, oppose them on principle. 
But most of them do not care to take 
the chance involved in voting to re- 
move price controls only a few 
months before an election, for if 
prices then went up substantially their 
constituents would hold them re- 
sponsible. But it is quite possible 
that controls will be renewed only 
for a limited period, perhaps until 
next March 31. 

If such action includes a require- 
ment for effective curbs on wages, it 
may not do any great amount of 
harm, and it may prevent undesirable 
price increases in some fields. But 
this will not be an unmixed blessing. 


The nation would be much better off 
if unduly rigid price controls had not 
curtailed the supply of machine tools, 
meat, non-ferrous metals and some 
other items during the past year. And 
if inflationary trends really take hold 
during coming months, similar devel- 
opments will be much more wide- 
spread and much more damaging. 
Price control has appeared to be ef- 
fective during the past year largely 
because, to a considerable extent, it 
has been unnecessary. This is shown 
by the large number of items per- 
sistently selling far below price ceil- 
ings. The downtrend in wholesale 
commodity prices—which has been 
late, like all price trends, in finding 
reflection in retail prices—has been 
due to a combination of other factors, 
including rising production, high 
taxes, credit restrictions, termination 


. of the policy of monetizing the Fed- 


eral debt by pegging Government 
bond prices, a balanced (cash) Fed- 
eral budget and a conservative buying 
policy pursued by consumers. 


Supporting Facts 


Credit restrictions have peen eased 
slightly, and even a return to World 
War II stringency in their terms 
would probably have little effect in 
combating inflation in view of the 
large liquid savings held by individu- 
als. Taxes have gone as high as they 
are likely to (or should) go, and since 
we have already attained substantially 
full employment there will be little 
anti-inflationary benefit from further 
increases in production. Consumer 


Please turn to page 26 











22 Per Cent from 
A Growing Utility 


Atlantic City Electric serves area showing fast 


industrial expansion. Earnings running ahead of year- 


ago results despite higher taxes and other costs 


tlantic City Electric completed the 
most successful year of its 45- 

year history in 1951 with operating 
revenues passing the’$20-million mark 
for the first time. In addition, despite 
a rise of $978,000 in Federal, State 
and local taxes, net income for the 
year was nearly $270,000 higher than 
in 1950, to reach a record high of 
roughly $2,496,200. This was equiv- 
alent to $1.65 per share on the 1,289,- 


200 common shares outstanding, com- 


pared with $1.64 per share on the 
1,172,000 common shares issued at 
the close of 1950. In the opinion of 
President England of Atlantic City 
Electric, this growth will continue 


through 1952, 
Rapid Growth Area 


The increase in operating revetities 
last year was due in large part to the 
sale of 81 million kwh more of elec- 
tric energy than in 1950, to bring 
total electric sales (which accounted 
for 99.2 per cent of total revenues) 
to 731 million kwh, also a new high. 
The small balance of revenues came 
irom steam heat service in Atlantic 
City itself. Sales of electricity last 
year in kwh were 62 per cent above 
those of 1946, while electric revenues 
were 63.4 per cent higher. This was 
due, in part, to the increasing use by 
residential customers of heavy-con- 
suming appliances. At the end of 
1951 over 56,000 electric ranges and 
31,000 electric water heaters were in 
use by these customers, who pay a 
higher rate for their energy than do 
commercial and industrial consumers. 

By the end of 1951, Atlantic City 
Electric had extended service to its 
166,880th electric customer, with 
5,706 more electric consumers being 
served last December than in the like 
month of 1950. This was due pri- 
marily to the growth in population of 
the service area, which rose 17.2 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950, com- 
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pared with 12.4 per cent for the con- 
tiguous territory of New Jersey, Del- 
aware and eastern Pennsylvania. 
Moreover, according to the study by 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., a nationally 
known consulting firm, the population 
of the service area will be 51 per cent 
greater in 1960 than in 1950, due in 
part to the construction of the huge 
Fairless steel mill by U. S. Steel in 
near-by territory. 

The present electric generating 
capacity is 233,000 kw, of which 
32,500 kw is allocated to a single 
large. industrial consumer, leaving 
200,500 kw to supply the balance of 
its customers. In addition, however, 
the company has approximately 100,- 
000 kw of capacity available to it 
through an interchange agreement. 
This total of 300,500 kw of capacity, 
excluding that dedicated to one user, 
compares ‘with a peak demand in 
1951 of 163,000 kw. 

At the close of 1951, Atlantic City 
Electric supplied electric service in 





548 communities of 100 or more pop- 
ulation, but with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 455,000, in southern New 
Jersey. Its service area covers 2,700 
square miles and comprises almost 
one-third of the area of New Jersey, 
Long recognized as one of the most 
highly industrialized sections of the 
country, the territory contains plants 
of Armstrong Cork, Congoleum- 
Nairn, H. J. Heinz, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil, Owens-Illinois Glass, Northwest 
Magnasite, Houdry Process Corpora- 
tion, California Packing and E. |, 
du Pont de Nemours. 

The Delaware Memorial Bridge, 
the sixth largest suspension bridge 
in the world, was opened last August 
and is connected with the newly com- 
pleted New Jersey Turnpike. Open- 
ing a new gateway to southern New 
Jersey and providing rapid highway 
transportation to New York City, 
these facilities are expected to con- 
tribute much to the future growth of 
the territory. In addition, the an- 
nouncement that National Steel will 
build a plant near Paulsboro promises 
further industrialization of the area. 


Financial Background 


During 1951, Atlantic City Elec- 
tric spent $5.3 million on expansion 
of its facilities—some 32 per cent on 
generating plants and the balance on 
transmission, distribution and other 
facilities. To finance these activities, 
117,200 shares of common stock were 
offered to shareholders last May at 
$19 per share at the rate of one new 
share for each ten held. The offer- 
ing was eminently successful, being 
oversubscribed by 46 per cent. 

Atlantic City Electric has $26 mil- 
lion of long-term debt, $9.2 million of 
preferred stock and 1,289,200 shares 
of common stock outstanding. No 
plans are under consideration cur- 
rently for additional financing during 
1952, although continued construc- 
tion of the new Greenwich Generating 
Station near Gibbstown might require 
the sale of additional securities late in 
the year. 

With earnings of $1.65 per share 
on the number of common shares out- 
standing at the close of 1951, but at 
the rate of $1.70 on the average num- 
ber of common shares outstanding 
during the year, Atlantic City Elec- 
tric paid its regular dividend of $1.20 
in 1951, the same as in 1950, plus an 
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extra dividend of ten cents per share. 
The extra payment was made be- 
cause, in the statement of the direc- 
tors, “while living costs have steadily 
risen .. . the stockholder has not had 
any such increase in return on invest- 
ment.” In the light of current oper- 


Ten Stocks with 


ations, a similar extra distribution 
could well be made in 1952. The 
shares are traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange and are currently 
priced about 24 to yield nearly 5% 
per cent based on a $1.30 dividend 
total. THE END 


Big Order Backlogs 


While many companies may experience slackening 
demand in period ahead, large backlogs of these 


concerns should sustain high level operations 


large backlog of orders does not 
assure prolonged prosperity for 
any company, no matter how formid- 
able the total may seem. Under to- 
day’s back-breaking tax burden, the 
portion of pre-tax earnings left over 
for stockholders is, in any event, mi- 
nuscule. And with costs constantly 
rising, large profits that are in pros- 
pect when a contract is signed can 
easily vanish into thin air by the time 
the delivery date rolls around. More- 
over, large backlogs have been known 
te shrink suddenly when the trend of 
economic events worsens. 
Other things being equal, however, 
a large unfilled order position does 
hold promise of sustained high-level 
operations. If costs can be kept under 
control and bottlenecks to production 
avoided, this auspicious background 
usually can be translated into satisfac- 
tory profits. This is particularly true 
of orders which are not subject to 
Government renegotiation and which 
are subject to escalator clauses pro- 
viding for upward revisions in con- 
tract prices under certain conditions. 
Generally speaking, manufacturers 
of capital goods follow the practice of 
releasing figures on unfilled orders, 
and it is these concerns that are espe- 
cially sensitive to cyclical influences. 
But in a semi-war economy, produc 
ers of machine tools, strategic miner- 
als, and military equipment operate 
under conditions of accelerated de- 
mand and it is in this environment 
that these companies usually make 
their best earnings showings. Natu- 
rally,, organizations that have well- 
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established civilian lines to fall back 
on when the emergency period comes 
to an end are more strongly situated 
than those primarily dependent for 
their prosperity on defense-related 
production. 

Of the ten companies tabulated, 
Douglas Aircraft has the largest order 
backlog, aggregating nearly $2 bil- 
lion. Douglas has consistently main- 
tained an above-average status in 
the highly volatile aircraft manufac- 
turing industry. While the company 
is obviously heavily dependent upon 
military orders, it seems improbable 
under present conditions of interna- 
tional tension that aircraft output will 
be permitted to fall to the low level 
that prevailed a few years ago—at 
least for some time to come. 

Climax Molybdenum is the domi- 
nant factor in production of molyb- 
denum—an essential mineral used in 
the hardening ‘of steel. A Govern- 
ment contract requires the company 
to produce at capacity through }955, 
thus assuring a ready market for its 


output. Meanwhile, Climax is well 
along on a $12.5 million expansion 
program and may also expand its in- 
vestment in oil activities which in- 
creased to $2.2 million during 1951. 
The only other company in the table 
for which no specific dollar backlog 
figure is available is Stone & Web- 
ster. That company does not publish 
such data, but at the end of 1951 it 
had more unfilled orders than at any 
previous year-end in company history. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine—the 
nation’s largest machine tool builder 
and the leading producer of milling 
machines in the British Empire—cur- 
rently has unfilled orders equal to 
nearly three times last year’s sales. 
One of the better representatives of 
a cyclical industry, the company 
should operate at a high level for 
some time to come. 

In contrast with Douglas Aircraft, 
Climax Molybdenum and Cincinnati 
Milling Machine—which are predom- 
inantly dependent upon Government 
business—such companies as Babcock 
& Wilcox, Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Foster Wheeler, Otis 
Elevator and Stone & Webster pri- 
marily serve the civilian economy. 
Foster Wheeler, for example, normal- 
ly obtains more than half of its busi- 
ness from the oil industry, with public 
utilities ranking next in importance. 
Similarly, about three-fourths of 
Combustion Engineering-Superheat- 
er’s current backlog is represented by 
public utility business. 

The remaining two companies— 
Sperry and Pullman—are something 
of a “straddle” between the armament 
type of issue and “peace” stocks. Both 
companies are active in both military 
and civilian lines and thus are able 
to shift their emphasis on arms pro- 
duction or civilian products, as condi- 
tions dictate. 


Companies With Large Backlogs 


Approx. - 


1951 Price- 





Backlog Sales Earned : *Indic. Recent Earns. 

(Millions) (Millions) Per Share Dividend Price Ratio Yield 
Babcock & Wilcox........ $334.0 $164.2 $5.67 $2.00 36 6.3 5.6% 
Cincinnati Mill. Mach...... 170.0 67.0 4.75 2.00 35 7.4 5.7 
Climax Molybdenum ...... clay 25.7 3.16 2.00 31 9.8 6.4 
Combust. Engr.-Superheater 205.0 114.0 6.24 3.25 42 6.7 7.7 
Douglas Aircraft .......... 800.0  a225.2 a5.76 3.00 57 9.9 5.3 
Foster Wheeler ........... 204.0 72.0 2.44 1.00 24 9.8 4.2 
Otis Mievator .......'...... 149.1 b90.1 4.63 2.50 38 8.2 6.6 
SS IS oo 5's xs 3g Phere 372.7 252.7 4.69 3.00 41 8.7 7.3 
a 631.0 240.9 5.36 2.00 33 6.2 6.1 
Stone & Webster.......... a c26.5 2.81 2.00 27 9.6 7.4 





* 1951 payments or eurrent annual rate. 
c—Gross earnings. 


a—Years ended November 30. 


b—Orders completed. 
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Norfolk & Western 


Gives Solid Value 


Despite company's exceptional record, small debt and 


good long term prospects, stock is selling one-third 
under its 1946 high and affords a 7.3 per cent yield 


he Standard & Poor’s daily and 

weekly railroad stock price in- 
dexes are currently just about even 
with their 1946 peaks, while the Dow- 
Jones rail average is 32 per cent 
above its comparable level. No mat- 
ter which of these indicators is taken 
as the most accurate historical meas- 
ure of rail stock prices, Norfolk & 
Western is decidedly out of step with 
the remainder of its group. Since 
1946, each successive year’s high for 
this issue has been below that for the 
previous year; this downtrend has 
carried the stock down to a level 
equal to only two-thirds its 1946 high. 
It has sold at or above the present 
price of 48 in every year since 1926 


except 1932, 1933 and 1934. 
No Ready Answer 


No drastic decline in earning 
power can be cited to explain this 
phenomenon; in fact, earnings last 
year were about 30 per cent higher 
than those for either 1945 or 1946. 
There has been no deterioration in 
financial position; cash items have 
shown practically no net change in 
the past five years; working capital 
is about $5 million smaller but is still 
ample; and funded debt has dropped 
by almost $8 million and is probably 
the smallest, in relation to the com- 
pany’s size, for any major railroad. 

There is actually no adequate ex- 
planation for the poor market per- 
formance of the stock relative to the 
remainder of its group. The reason 
for it, of course, is the road’s heavy 
dependence on bituminous coal traf- 
fic, which in 1950 accounted for 73.6 
per cent of its tonnage and 59.2 per 
cent of freight revenues. This cir- 
cumstance places Norfolk & Western 
at the unpredictable and sometimes 
far from tender mercies of John L. 
Lewis, who is currently thought to be 
mulling over a substantial wage de- 
mand and may have to call a major 
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strike to get it. At various times, 
most recently in October 1949 and 
February 1950, coal strikes have cut 
heavily into Norfolk & Western’s 
income. 

In addition, the long term decline 
in coal utilization relative to oil and 
natural gas is often considered an ad- 
verse influence for the coal roads. 
Last year soft coal contributed only 
36.3 per cent of the energy generated 
in this country against 68.9 per cent 
fifty years earlier; during the same 
interval the combined shares of oil 
and natural gas grew from eight per 
cent to 57 per cent. However, the 
decline of coal has been largely rela- 
tive rather than absolute. The rail- 
road and steel industries are using 
less of it, and retail deliveries have 
also dropped, but more coal than ever 
is being used for coke and as utility 
fuel. In the latter case, the tre- 
mendous growth in power demand, 
which shows no signs of slowing up, 





Norfolk & Western 


Operating Earned 


Revenue Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$117.6 $7.29 $3.00 7244-47, 
1932.. 628 2286. 225 33354—14% 
1936..' 989° ~Sa2*S5 7734~—52Y% 
1937. 949 5.53 4.00 68 —45 
1938.. 77.2 3.49 2.50 491,—33%4 
999.. 93.1 Saf Sis 54%—42 
1940.. 105.2 5.51 3.75 565%—43 34 
1941.. 120.2 4.77 3.75 53%4—44% 
1942.. 139.6 3.84 2.50 48 —3534 
1943.. 150.2 3.90 2.50 48144,—40% 
1944.. 159.6 5.31 2.50 5444.—45% 
1945.. 1449 4.03 2.50 6454—5434 
1946.. 129.7 4.06 3.25 72%—5534 
1947.. 165.9 612 4.371% 64%4—543% 
1948.. 185.5 6.75 4.00 627%—55 
1949.. 148.9 3.56 4.00 594—4714 
1950.. 168.0 5.05 3.50 533%%.—4314 
i9Si.. weae ° 330° 3a 52144—44 
Two months: 

Te” Remar 
1952.. 35.3 0.77 a$0.75 a51l —46% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1901. 
2—To April 16. 


has more than offset the effects of 
much greater economy in coal use per 
kilowatt-hour and of considerable 
substitution of oil and natural gas. 

Thus, Norfolk & Western can an- 
ticipate a high volume of coal traffic, 
interrupted by recurring but tem- 
porary strikes, for many years to 
come. This type of traffic has, for 
many years past, furnished the road 
with a large and dependable income. 
Profits were earned throughout the 
decade of the ’thirties, and common 
dividends have been paid in each year 
since 1901. There is no foreseeable 
possibility of exhaustion of the rich 
coal fields served by this carrier in 
western Virginia, southern West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky. Coal 
traffic involves heavy train loads and 
long hauls, and Norfolk & Western 
criginates much of its business on its 
own lines—in 1950, 89 per cent of 
the coal hauled, and 80 per cent of 
total freight. 


Ranks With Best 


Consequently, operating efficiency 
is high and profit margins are wide. 
In gross ton-miles per freight train- 
hour, the most significant single index 
of operating efficiency, this carrier 
ranks practically at the top of the 
heap; in 1950 its performance in this 
respect was 46 per cent better than 
the average for Class I roads. Its 
operating ratio and _ transportation 
tatio are, of course, also decidedly 
superior to typical experience. 

In addition to the steady earnings 
from its own transportation opera- 
tions, N&W derives substantial in- 
come from freight car rentals and 
royalties from extensive coal lands 
cwned in its territory by a subsidiary. 
Combined with the unusually small 
debt, these influences should permit 
the road to continue to: show its envi- 
able stability of earning power, 
qualifying the common stock as one 
of the bluest of blue chips in this or 
any other industry. Accordingly, the 
7.3 per cent yield currently available 
must be viewed as unusually attrac- 
tive for those desiring reliable income. 

The present $3.50 annual dividend 
rate is amply covered by earnings 
despite higher taxes, and the addi- 
tional rise in freight rates recently 
authorized by the ICC will reinforce 
the upward trend shown by profits 
this far during the current year. 
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opper Fabricators 


ndustry is highly cyclical, and earnings swing widely; 


but the present period is one of prosperity, and a high 


evel of earnings should continue for some further time 


he highly cyclical copper fabri- 

cating industry operated at close 
o an all-time peacetime production 
peak in 1951, turning out a total of 
1,394,960 short tons, refined copper 
basis, against the record of 1,438,237 
ons set in 1950. But for labor diffi- 
ulties in July of last year, which 
lopped some 50,000 tons from the 
nonth’s normal output, 1951 itself 
might have set a new record. As a 
matter of fact, if the figures of the 
National Production Authority are 
employed, instead of those of the 
Copper Institute, 1951 topped 1950 
by something like 50,000 tons, but 
NPA figures take in products not 
included by the Copper Institute, 
long the established source of copper 
industry statistics. 

From current indications the in- 
dustry’s era of prosperity should ex- 
tend on through 1952 and beyond, and 
while taxes and other costs may work 
against any significant gain in earn- 
ings this year, profits are at. very 
satisfactory levels. 


Up and Down 


Production this year got off to a 
good start in January but the pace 
slowed in February not because of 
the shorter month but on an actual 
per-day basis. Inadequate metal sup- 
plies then and since have forced cut- 
backs in production and lay-offs of 
workers, bringing protests from both 
the industry and from labor unions 
over NPA allocations of the red 
metal. This situation may be over- 
come shortly, and despite the slow- 
down first quarter output is under- 
stood to have exceeded the 344,771- 
ton production of the final 1951 
quarter. 

The position of NPA is that by 
careful planning there should be 
enough copper to go around during 
April and the remaining two months 
of this quarter. April allocations 
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Harris & Ewing 


provided more copper to brass mills, 
but reduced supplies for wire mills 
and “readjusted” allocations to foun- 
dries—NPA explained that inven- 
tories in the several divisions of the 
industry were out of balance and the 
irregular distribution of copper would 


help to restore them to proper 
amounts. 
Fabricators, it must be admitted, 


do not appear to see eye-to-eye with 
NPA concerning the adequacy of 
present supplies. Anaconda Copper’s 
wholly-owned American Brass Com- 


pany has placed two divisions on four-_ 


day-week schedules and other Con- 
necticut valley mills also have been 
curtailing since April 1. 

The cutting down of hours and 
working forces comes at an inoppor- 


tune time for the unions, which helps 
to account for their protests over 
allocations. A.fortnight ago the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s panel, to which 
had been referred the demand of the 
UAW-CIO unions for a wage hike of 
15 cents an hour, along with various 
so-called fringe benefits, came out of 
a profound study of the case and 
somehow arrived at the identical fig- 
ure demanded by the unions. The in- 
dustry protested the panel’s findings. 
But WSB, embroiled in the steel 
crisis, delayed action on the panel’s 
recommendations and now is con- 
fronted with the fact of less work and 
fewer workers. And only two weeks 
ago the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ unions disclosed their inten- 
tion to seek June conferences with 
fabricators, looking to a 25 cents an 
hour wage boost and 40 hours pay 
at the current rate for a 30 hour 
week, 


Supporting Figures 


The supply situation is well illus- 
trated by the Copper Institute’s Feb- 
ruary statistics. Fabricators’ deliv- 
eries to consumers, the measure of 
actual consumption, totaled 115,110 
short tons, refined copper basis, off 
16,838 tons from the January total ; 
but refiners were able to deliver to 
the fabricators only 104,795 tons of 
metal, 25,635 tons less than in Janu- 
ary. 

Fabricators’ refined stocks dropped 
to 258,279 tons from 267,427 tons 
at the end of January and 280,402 
tons at the end of 1951. Unfilled 
orders on hand February 29 called 
for the equivalent of 292,064 tons of 
copper, virtually unchanged from the 
January 31 total. Refiners continued 
to fall behind in deliveries. Undeliv- 
ered purchases at the end of February 

Please turn to page 31 


Six Leading Copper Fabricators 


— Sal 
(Millions) 
Company 1950 1951 


Anaconda Wire & Cable $93.7 $109.8 


Bridgeport Brass ..... 91.9 101.7 
General Cable ........ 80.7. 115.9 
Mueller Brass ........ 39.9 42.5 
Revere Copper & Brass 175.7 180.9 
Rome Cable .......... a35.1 b29.1 
Scovill Manufacturing. 112.2 118.5 


o—— Earned—, 

Per Share -——Dividends———-,_ Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 *1952 Price 
$6.24 $6.83 $3.50 $4.00 $0.75 44 

4.14 3.45 100 1.50 0.40 16 
1.36 2.46 None 1.00 0.15 11 
5.50 4.29 1.50 1.50 0.30 18 
8.47 5.39 2.50 250 1.00 30 
a4.57 2.25 0.80 e100 035 16 
5.49 4.13 273 298 10 3 


*Declared or paid to April 16. a—-Year ended March 31 of following year. b—Nine months ended 


December 31, vs. $2 


5.8 million in corresponding prior year period. 
ber 31, vs. $2. 31 in corresponding prior year period 


c—Nine months ended Decem- 
- e—Plus stock. 
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of Listed Stocks. 


American Power & Light " 
Company has filed intentions to 
distribute some $51 million of tts 
holdings in Washington Water 
Power, one of its last major hold- 
ings. Under the plan the 2,541,800 
shares of Washington Water com- 
mon will be reclassified into 2,342,411 
shares and holders of A. P. & L. 
capital stock would receive one share 
of Washington Power for each share 
held. It also proposes to give Wash- 
ington Water all of the 3,000 out- 
standing shares of stock and $43,200 
of promissory notes of Washington 
Irrigation and Development, now an 
American Power subsidiary. 


*In process of liquidation. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Selling around 27, stock is at the 
year's low and should have longer 
term recovery prospects. (Pd. $1.25 
last year.) With the exception of 
agricultural chemicals, a softening in 
demand for products was in evidence 
late last year which carried through 
to February. But gradual improve- 
ment was shown in February and 
March. Price declines in butyl prod- 
ucts, feed supplements and penicillin 
this year have been severe. Sales last 
year rose 25 per cent over 1950, but 
higher costs limited earnings to $2.22 
a share vs. $1.96 in the previous year. 
Commercial does not foresee a sharp 
decline in either prices or sales vol- 
ume during the last half of 1952. 
EPT credit is $1.81 a share. 


General Tire & Rubber B 

Shares at 28 (after 2-for-1 split) 
represent a businessman's commit- 
ment. (Pd. $1.50 in 1951, adjusted.) 
Company is now in control of the na- 
tion-wide Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. General has over 58 per cent 
of the radio chain’s outstanding stock, 
but prior to this month no more than 
30 per cent could be voted under a 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


no-longer existing Federal regulation. 
General has also acquired new TV 


stations in Los Angeles and New 


York, and now owns three television 
and seven radio stations, the limit al- 
lowed by the Government. The pres- 
ident stated that there was “no rea- 
son forthe recent split, except that 
it seemed to be the style for rubber 
companies to split their stock, and we 
wanted to stay in style.”- Business 
continues better than in 1951 and 
outlook for the remainder of 1952 is 
for a prosperous year. 


Georgia-Pacific Plywood C+ 

Regular annual dividend of $1.50 
is well protected, but stock is a specu- 
lation; recent price, 21. A large 
backlog of orders, coupled with im- 
proving demand and a more favor- 
able price structure is expected to 
permit Georgia to improve on first 
quarter results as the year pro- 
gresses. With the building season 
under way demand is expected to 
show a sharp pick-up. Also, new 
uses for plywood will be a favorable 
factor. Prices are firming ; from $75 
a thousand square feet in January it 


Tose to the present price of about $88. 


Company recently sold 250,000 
shares of common stock at $21 a 
share to pay part of a $12.6 million 
bank loan incurred in the purchase of 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Corporation. 


EPT base is $3.26 a share. (Also 
FW, Dec. 19.) 
Goodall-Sanford C+ 


Stock is a business cycle issue sub- 
ject to wide earnings swings; recent 
price, 17. (Pays $1.50 an.) After 
having its own recession in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950, Goodall 
appears to be one of the few members 
of the industry which has resisted the 
current textile slump. An important 
factor is the use now of almost 100 
per cent synthetics in the company’s 


The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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famed line of Palm Beach suits. It 
also redesigned its line of auto fabrics 
and this year’s volume is holding up 
despite cuts in automotive produc- 
tion. A $4 million order for the 
armed services will be delivered in 
the second and third quarters of 







1952 and while profit margins atefMno f 
narrow on this type of business, it pate 
will keep production at capacity. 
Pres 
Missouri Pacific Ist & ref. 5s Re OS 
With final reorganization proceed-@ ginc 
ings still a long way off, system mei 
bonds (around 113) appear worthy™ Ass 
of retention until the picture clears. has 
The U. S. Court of Appeals has de-§& car. 
nied the request of an Independent ma 
Committee to further hold up pay-f§ con 
ment of $35 million in accrued inter- the 
est on Missouri Pacific bonds. The ste 
committee had asked for another 30-% ex 


day stay beyond the March 31 ex-§ pa: 
piration date so that it could appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court. The 
$35 million includes three years ac-§ mi 
crued interest on the first and re-§ pe 
funding mortgage bonds and $1.68 qu 
million on the International Great fy 
Northern Railroad first mortgage W 





bonds. ra 
R—In reorganization. z 
cl 


Paramount Pictures C+ ra 
Price of 27 appears largely to dis- 
count near-term industry uncertain-§ R 
ties. (Pays $2 an.) Paramount has 
purchased a 50 per cent interest ing 7” 
the Vitascope Corporation of Amer- 
ica for an unspecified amount. The 
Vitascope, a French invention, per- 
mits use, with live action, of photo-§ ¢ 
graphs for motion picture and tele- 
vision foreground settings. Linked 
directly with the camera, it elimi- 
nates the need for expensive matte 
shots or the construction of massive | 
foreground sets. The inventions will] | 
be made available to all movie pro- 
ducers on a royalty basis and should 
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be an important aid in the industry’s 
‘tempt to lower operating costs.. 


hiladelphia Electric B+ 

Present price around 30 affords a 
ield of 5% and stock is a good in- 
ome holding. (Pays $1.50 an.) 
Despite a six per cent increase in 
erating revenues last year, net in- 
ome dropped to $2.03 a share from 
$2.31 in 1950. Last year company 
spent around $46 million on construc- 
ion, bringing to $261 million the 
amount spent on expansion since 
1945. It recently sold $35 million in 
bonds to pay off short term loans and 
to help finance its 1952 expansion 
program. Additional securities will 
be sold as construction progresses, 
but except for temporary bank loans 
no further financing in 1952 is antici- 
pated. (Also FW, Jan. 2.) 


Pressed Steel Car Cc 

Stock (now 11) represents a mar- 
ginal earner in the cyclical rail equip- 
ment industry. (No divs.) The 
Association of American Railroads 
has disapproved the Unicel freight 
car, introduced by Pressed Steel, and 
made of cellular laminated wooden 
construction. It has been decided by 
the Association that the car is “a 
step backward primarily because of 
experience with wood cars in the 
past” and because of the difference in 
maintenance methods and expense it 
would entail. The Association ad- 
mitted that the car when new ap- 
peared to be satisfactory but it was 
questionable whether it could retain 
full strength over a period of years. 
While this decision does not prevent 
railroads from buying the cars for use 
on their own lines it prohibits inter- 
changeable service on the nation’s 
railroads. 


Rayonier C+ 

Shares at 28 are speculative and 
industry prospects clouded. (Pays 
37 Yc qu. on split stk.) Despite the 
continued slump in textile lines, sales 
of Rayonier were higher in the first 
quarter of 1952 than in the like period 
of 1951. Due to the diversification 
of its operations the company was 
able to maintain capacity production 
and because of the heavy world de- 
mand for wood cellulose, its principal 
product, they are expected to con- 
tinue at that level. Priorities have 
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been received for the construction of 
a new pulp mill at Doctortown, Ga., 
which when completed will be able to 
produce 250 tons of purified wood 
cellulose daily. Rayonier’s combined 
capacity of 430,000 tons of pulp and 
paper a year is expected to reach 
460,000 tons by the end of 1952. 


Reading Company B 

Shares occupy a better-than-aver- 
age position in the rail field; price 27. 
(Pays $2 an.) In addition to a 1951 
Federal tax bill of over $8 million, 
Reading paid more than $7 million 
in local taxes last year. Because of 
geographical limitations, hauls are 
primarily short and switching and 
terminal costs are heavy. Lacking 
the growth factor present in other 
sections, traffic expansion has fallen 
behind the average of other Class I 
railroads. Withal, Reading’s opera- 
tions have been consistently efficient 
and profitable and anthracite, the 
major traffic item, has contributed 
average annual revenues of over $21 
million in the past decade. The new 
Fairless Works of U. S. Steel is ex- 
pected to provide a substantial two- 
way traffic flow for Reading and with 
the completion of a 6.6 mile branch 
to the plant, it is felt that a more 
favorable revenue trend may be estab- 
lished. 


Shell Oil Bae 

At 77, stock is not on the bargain 
counter despite company’s conserva- 
tive accounting policies. Earnings in 
1952 should hold close to the $7.20 
earned last year. Dividends have to- 
taled $3 annually in the past four 
years and there appears to be little 
chance of an increase because of the 
expenditure of substantial sums to 
carry on its operations. Shell dis- 
covered a new gas field near Calgary, 
Alberta, and two wells are producing 
gas so rich in sulphur as to suggest 
the possibility of its commercial re- 
covery. It recently had a favorable 
drill stem test on a well in the Mon- 
tana section of the Williston basin. 
Shell plans to drill a tecord number 
of new wells this year depending on 
the availability of pipe. 


Smith (Alexander) C+ 

Present price of 16 takes into ac- 
count the continuing industry dol- 
drums, but the shares remain specu- 


lative. (Omit. first qu. div.) After 
107 years of exclusively manufactur- 
ing floor covering, Alexander Smith 
has gone into the furniture stuffing 
business. Commercial production 
has begun on Air Felt which is used 
in the overstuffing of chairs and sofas 
by the furniture industry. The new 
product includes a wide variety of 
felted materials which are laid down 
in completely random fashion rather 
than in a regular pattern, with the 
result that unusual tensile strength is 
achieved. Smith also believes the 
product in its various forms has pos- 
sible industrial application in air 
filters, padding and insulation. 


Sunshine Biscuits c+ 

Although 64 is near the 1942-52 
high, present earnings fully justify 
the price. (Pays $4 an.) Helping 
to celebrate Sunshine’s golden anni- 
versary, sales in the first three 
months of 1952 were the greatest in 
the history of the company. Also 
contrary to industry trends, earnings 
rose slightly, to $1.60 a share vs. 
$1.58 of 1951, despite a rise in fed- 
eral taxes of almost 50 per cent. 
Sunshine plans to construct two $4 
million plants this year, one in 
Georgia, and one in Dallas, Texas. 
With a cash reserve of more than $20 
million, no outside financing will be 
necessary for the construction pro- 
gram. While the company has an 
EPT base of $5.45 a share, this was 
substantially below 1951 earnings of 
$6.06. Every one of Sunshine’s 50 
years has been profitable. 


Western Auto Supply B 

Long record of profitable opera- 
tions and unbroken dividends are 
favorable factors. (Selling at 52 to 
yield 7.7% on $4 pd. last year.) Com- 
pany opened seven new retail stores 
and modernized 20 others when sup- 
plies eased late last year. The 1952 
program calls for 20 more stores, 
modernization of 25 others and the 
addition of 200 dealer outlets. On 
completion Western will have 292 
retail stores, and 2,822 dealer out- 
lets. Sales so far this year are be- 
hind the panic-inspired volume of 
early 1951, but company looks for an- 
other year of high sales and satisfac- 
tory earnings. Last year earnings 
were $7.43 per share vs. $9.11 in the 
previous year. (Also FW, Nov. 14.) 
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Gis and earnings of the dental 
equipment units are primarily 
influenced by two factors: the num- 
ber of dental school graduates each 
year, and the level of personal in- 
comes. In ordinary peacetime years, 
smaller graduating classes almost in- 
variably mean a slump in sales and 
earnings while a reversal of the trend 
develops as “student business” picks 
up. 


Record Enrollments 


In 1949, for example, smaller 
classes were graduated and buyers in 
general began to wait for lower prices, 
all of which had an adverse effect on 
operations. Early in 1950, customers 
began to resume their purchasing, 
and business had the further favor- 
able effect of the largest graduating 
classes since 1928. Dental school 
graduates were again increased in 
1951, and some dental schools now 
have the highest enrollment in his- 
tory. 

The dental supply field is domi- 
nated by two companies: the S. S. 
White Dental Company and the much 
smaller Ritter Company. A compari- 
son of the results of the two com- 
panies, as indicated in the two tables, 
shows widely varying results for the 
last two years. An analysis of these 
changes will indicate to some extent 
the differences between the two lead- 
ers. 

The excellent results obtained by 
Ritter in 1950 not only reflected a 
30.6 per cent increase in sales but also 
certain operating efficiencies and 
economies which took full effect that 
year. While White showed gains in 
sales (although not to the same ex- 
tent as Ritter) net was adversely 
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Two Units Dominate 


Dental Supply Field 


Ritter and White divide most of the business between 


them. Level of personal incomes is important earnings 


determinant, also number of dental school graduates 


affected for special reasons. For ex- 
ample, the company made a substan- 
tial outlay in developing its Airdent 
unit, a new tooth-cutting technique 
which operates without the use of 
conventional drills. Owing to large 
inventories, which resulted from the 
1949 “buyers’ strike,’ output of 
equipment was at a reduced rate 
during the first half of the year while 





Ritter Company 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $3.0 $0.69 $1.00 3144— 834 
1938.. 2.1 D1.81 None 134— 7% 
1939.. 2.5 D0.23 None 934— 6% 
1940.. 2.7 0.41 None 7i4— 4% 
1944. 62 1.73 1.00 97R— 6 
1942.. 10.6 ae (425 9x%R— 6% 
1943... 14.5 2p  VZ5 17%4— 9 
1944.. 9.1 Dae 1cZ5 1734—13 
1945.. 6.6 3.00 1.25 31 —16% 
1946.. 7.8 4.00 1.50 44 —25 
1947.. 9.6 4.27 2.50 31 —23y% 
1948.. 9.3 4.08 2.50 28 —17% 
1949.. 6.5 2.15 162% 21 —15% 
1950.. 8.5 4.57 3.00 244%4—-15Y% 
1951.. 10.15 3.81 a2.00 32 —23 


a—Plus 4 per cent stock. D—Deficit. 





heavy factory expense had to be met. 
White also suffered from the Novem- 
ber 1950 hurricane which damaged 
its Staten Island plant. None of these 
adverse conditions were encountered 
in 1951 when earnings climbed at a 
much faster rate than did sales. 
Another factor which has affected 
the two companies differently is war 
work. Military business has left a 
decided imprint on Ritter’s financial 
history while its effect is barely dis- 
cernible in the gradually progressing 
fortunes of the older company. The 
record sales volume reported by 
Ritter in 1942 and 1943 reflected in- 
creasing production of aircraft instru- 
ments and aircraft assemblies rather 
than of dental equipment, which de- 
creased about 14 per cent in 1943 
compared with the preceding year. 















A gain of 66 per cent in sales of air. 
craft parts, meanwhile, more than 
made up for the decline in regular 
work. Toward the end of 1950, the 
Armed Forces ordered substantial 
amounts of dental equipment from 
Ritter, yet results were not all to the 
good. While 1951 sales were up 188 
per cent due to increased military 
work, a smaller margin of profit re- 
duced net before taxes by some two 
per cent. The much larger decline in 
net after taxes was due of course to 
larger assessments plus refunds re- 
sulting from contract renegotiation. 
Ritter’s results will doubtless con- 
tinue to be influenced to a large ex- 
tent by war business. Since White 
does a much larger volume of civilian 
business anyway, its sales of dental 
equipment to the Armed Forces do 
not loom so large in proportion, nor 
is it likely to accept large special con- 
tracts for work in other fields. For 
last year White reported sales of 
$24.4 million as against Ritter’s 
$10.15 million. In 1943, White re- 
ported sales of $16.4 million, only 
slightly ahead of Ritter’s $14.5 mil- 
lion which represented dental equip- 
ment and aircraft work combined. 
Both companies are progressive in 





S. S. White Dental 
Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $8.9 $1.30 $1.20 23%4—14% 
1938... 7.9 D0O.70 090 15%4— 6% 
1939... 8.7 0.87 0.60 12%4— 8Y% 
1940... 8.9 115 060 11%— 7% 
1941... 11.8 2.06 1.10 15%—10% 
1942... 13.4 191 1.20 15%—12% 
1943... 16.4 189 1.20 20 —15 
1944... 16.9 2.52 120 22 —18 
1945... 16.8 212 1.20 31%—21% 
1946... 19.8 5.04 145 44 ~—27% 
1947... 19.3 4.12 160 34 —26% 
1948... 19.2 440 1.60 2734—23 
1949... 18.9 2.69 1.60  32%4—23% 
1950... 209 2.38 a1.60 41 —26% 
1951... 24.4 3.54 1.65  3854—29% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1881. 
a—-Plus 5 per cent stock. D—Deficit. 
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outlook and are constantly at work 
improving their standard equipment 
and developing new products. Ritter 
in recent years has met favorable ac- 
ceptance of its newly-designed treat- 
ment and operating tables for physi- 
cians and hospitals. Meanwhile White 
has forged ahead with its Airdent 
unit, a machine which emits a stream 
of carbon dioxide gas, mixed with 
highly refined but abrasive particles 
of aluminum oxide, at a pressure of 
75 pounds per square inch. There is 
no vibration, noise or heat when the 
particles hit the tooth. A so-called 
vacuum cleaner, held close to the 


operation, sucks up the used abrasive 
dust and other debris. The units are 
being sold in increasing numbers to 
dental schools and to the dental pro- 
fession although Government restric- 
tions on critical materials may ad- 
versely affect output this year. Over- 
all volume and profits, nevertheless, 
should be good. 


Diversified Producer 


White also has brought out a new 
acrylic resin and accessories for filling 
teeth for which it predicts a wide sale. 
White is considerably more diversi- 
fied than Ritter having a line of in- 


dustrial products including flexible 
shafting, molded plastics, molded re- 
sistors of electronics, valves for com- 
pressed gases, and a cream whipping 
gas mixture for aerating dairy and 
other consumer foods. Items for pub- 
lic consumption include toothpaste 
and powder. 

A dividend payer since 1881, 
White is of semi-investment caliber. 
Ritter has had a considerably more 
erratic record than its larger competi- 
tor, but its shares have been improv- 
ing in quality and constitute a more 
or less typical businessman’s com- 
mitment. THE END 


Business Is Humming North of the Border 


New oil strikes have helped, but other factors have done 


more to create Canadian boom. Current activity is only one 


phase of long term growth that seems destined to continue 


vents are moving swiftly in 

Canada, so rapidly that many of 
those who live north of the imaginary 
unfortified line that separates the 
Dominion and “the States” are but 
faintly aware of what is going on— 
except that “times are good.” Or 
they look upon the present industrial 
expansion as the extension of a cycli- 
cal upturn in business which began 
along about the time that Canada and 
the United States embarked on de- 
fense programs designed to give 
pause to “the bear that walks like a 
man.” Eventually, they expect, the 
boom will run its course. 


Long Term Growth 


But to those who have studied 
Canada’s postwar record of industrial 
and economic progress it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the Do- 
minion’s current activity is but one 
phase of a long term, nationwide, 
basically sound period of growth 
which got under way just after the 
close of World War II. It is an era 
strongly reminiscent of the growth 
and expansion of United States in- 
dustry which began during the first 
World War. 

Business leaders on this side of the 
border have not been unaware of the 
trade and investment opportunities 
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offered by Canada in the past and are 
already sharing in the benefits of 
Canada’s awakening. Today more 
than 2,000 American-controlled com- 
panies turn out close to one-fourth of 
all Dominion manufactures. 

More than 50 new American con- 
cerns came in last year, while most 
of the established ones expanded their 
facilities. General Motors, for one, 
inaugurated a $30 million expansion 
program for the production of 
Frigidaires, auto parts and diesel 
motors—the latter with an eye on the 
Canadian railways’ motive power con- 
version program which will cost an 
estimated one billion dollars. Latest 
of the expansion programs was an- 
nounced two weeks ago by Dow 
Chemical’s Canadian subsidiary, 
which will spend $17 million on five 
new plants to make a total of ten, the 
first of which was started less than 
five years ago. 

The list of American corporations 
with subsidiaries or affiliates operat- 
ing in Canada would read almost like 
a list of companies whose securities 
are traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange: and other leading U. S. 
exchanges. In addition a number of 
Canadian corporations are repre- 
sented on American exchanges, more 
than 40 on the New York Stock or 


New York Curb exchanges. On the 
“Big Board’ are such issues as 
Aluminium, Ltd., Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Distillers Corporation-Sea- 
grams, Dome Mines, Hudson Bay, 
International Nickel and Hiram 
Walker, while on the Curb are such 
well known issues as Bell Telephone 
of Canada, Ford Motor of Canada, 
Massey-Harris, Hollinger _Consolli- 


dated, Imperial Tobacco and_ the 
Standard Oil (N.J.) subsidiaries: 
Imperial Ojl and _ International 
Petroleum. 


More Than Oil 


There is a strong belief in some 
quarters that the Canadian boom rests 
largely on the oil discoveries made in 
the past several years and that specu- 
lative activity in penny oil stocks, 
many of them worth less than the 
paper on which they are printed, has 
given an appearance of wide investor 
interest in Canada. Oil, it is true, is 
one, but only one, of the factors enter- 
ing into the Canadian picture. 

Back in 1947 Imperial Oil brought 
in the first well in the Leduc field of 
Alberta, where today California 
Standard, McColl-Frontenac, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Texas Company, Gulf 
Oil and a score of others of similar 
stature are operating. Altogether 
some 200 companies of different sizes 
are active, while shares of probably 
ten times as many more or less dubi- 
ous prospects are being hawked 
about. It hardly needs to be said that 

Please turn to page 27 
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Craze The rapid growth of in- 

For Oil terest in oil stocks has 

Stock been a phenomenon of 
s 


the stock market re- 
cently. he extent to which our de- 
fense preparations have been re- 
sponsible for the search and discovery 
of new oil sources is conjectural, 
though by no means insignificant. 

Today we are living in a mechan- 
ical age in which oil is a necessity. 
Over the past decade there has been 
a tremendous increase in the uses for 
and the consumption of the black 
fluid. Not only here at home is oil 
important, but it is essential through- 
out the world, so much ‘so that it is 
the center of controversy in Iran. 

I can recall with amusement that 
back in the ‘twenties there was a gen- 
eral fear that we were draining our 
oil reserves too rapidly. No such 
apprehension prevails today, in the 
midst of hectic drilling for more and 
more oil. 

The increase in the value of the 
stocks of sound, established oil com- 
panies has been fully justified—and 
in the years to come such securities 
may be expected to continue to afford 
satisfactory income for their holders. 

3ut there is an element of danger 
for the public in the rabid speculation 
currently going on in the shares of 
undeveloped oil companies, many of 
which are selling anywhere from ten 
cents to a dollar. A large majority 
of such companies are inadequately 
financed; what profits they do make 
will surely fall into the hands of fly- 
by-night promoters. And the unsus- 
pecting individuals who rushed in 
during a dream of sudden riches will 
find their capital gone. 

Canada today is the vortex of spec- 
ulation in new oil ventures. Because 
of this boom, we wish to suggest to 
our readers that they investigate 
very carefully before purchasing any 
of the so-called cheap stocks now 
being offered as an outgrowth of the 
speculative craze in oils. 
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Still Whatever may be the ac- 
Higher tual terms of agreement 

in the labor disputes in 
Wages 


the important steel, tele- 
phone and telegraph industries (they 
could possibly be settled -by the time 
this issue reaches our readers), 
enough is known to state that they 
will provide for substantial increases 
in wages. : 

The implication is not a pleasant 
one for the consuming public since 
such rises ultimately will be reflected 
in a further increase in the cost of 
living. And not even the employes in 
these three industries will be insu- 
lated against future price advances. 

Thus, inflation will have been 
fanned into life again when the em- 
bers should have been put out. For 
this messy situation, the Government 
is largely to blame. It has consist- 
ently knuckled down to labor when 
it should have been firm; this merely 
in order to gain the rank-and-file 
worker’s vote at election time. 

Although the Administration os- 
tensibly created a Wage Stabilization 
Board to hold wages in check and 
thus minimize the inflation, in prac- 
tice it does nothing to hold the line 
whenever political considerations are 
involved, In the current steel indus- 
try contract argument, for instance, 
the Board has gone beyond good 
judgment in its recommendations. 

Only by a change in the Adminis- 
tration and the election of an inde- 
pendent Congress can we truly cope 
with the major domestic problems of 
the day. How gratifying it must be 
to Stalin and his cohorts to watch 
us flounder around so on a course 
that appears to lead to rabid social- 
ism! Had we followed to the letter 





Page 


Bernard Baruch’s sage recommenda- 
tion about freezing prices and wages, 
and stuck to it, this mess could have 
been avoided. But politics would not 
stand for such sensible actions. 


The Little do the American 
Invisible people realize that they 
— are living under an in- 


_ visible hand which al- 
ready is markedly limiting their lib- 
erties. And if it is not restrained in 
time, it will prove in its way to be 
fully as menacing as is Communism. 

The threatening hand is_ that 
of a Government which time and 
again oversteps the carefully devised, 
sound constitutional limitations placed 
upon it to assure the American people 
unfettered freedom. 

How strange it is that we should 
permit the existence of controls which 
are diametrically opposed to our fun- 
damental concepts of Government! 
That the public should be almost 
apathetic to these inroads is certainly 
difficult to understand. 

Take, for example, the startling 
implications in the concept of forcing 
employers to perform a Government 
function, which is exactly what has 
been done through the withholding 
process for the collection of personal 
income taxes and Social Security. 

Consider also the restrictions placed 
upon the consumer in the form of 
multitudinous excise taxes. The aver- 
age individual is not even aware of 
how much he pays in such hidden, in- 
direct taxes. Heaped upon this, of 
course, are exorbitant personal in- 
come taxes. 

Today the man who believes he is 
still living in a land of unlimited op- 
portunity and under conditions of 
free enterprise is mistaken, for he 
can hardly turn around without being 
restricted by the heavy hand of the 
Government, one that has been bear- 
ing down more and more under Fair. 
Deal leadership. No wonder there is 
hardly a citizen who hasn’t a gripe. 
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Brewers Enter Best Season 


Sales will reflect warmer weather as well as tax hike on 


hard liquor. Costs are higher than a year ago but so are 


average prices. Better issues building dividend records 


B eer sales this year promise to top 
the 1951 total by a substantial 
margin, with virtually every brewing 
company sharing in the increase. A 
number of reasons may be cited for 
the expected sales rise. Volume, as 
compared with the corresponding 
1951 period, already is showing the 
effect of the $1.50 per gallon hike in 
the tax on hard liquor, effective 
November 1 last. There is a point 
at which the taxpayer rebels, and the 
latest boost in the Federal levy, along 
with increases in a number of State 
and other taxes, has diverted con- 
siderable trade from distilled to 
brewed beverages. 

Increases in dollar sales will be in 
even greater percentages than the 
indicated rise in volume. Prices of 
brewery products have been raised 
since the first of the year in many 
sections of the country—the increases 
in some instances applying to the 
entire country. 

As for nearby results, sales and 
earnings over the next six months 
should show the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion over the late fall, winter and 
early spring months. In the six- 
month May-October period last year, 
tax-paid withdrawals of malt bever- 
ages totaled 47.0 million barrels, 
against 36.8 million in the other six 
months of the year. Thus far this 
year, the off-season sales have run 
above the same 1951 months. 

There is one fly in the ointment, 
however, and that is the possible con- 
traction in the supply of bottles. Last 
year NPA imposed sharp cutbacks 
on the use of tin for brewers’ cans, 
and the industry received about 25 
per cent fewer cans than in 1950, 
but the drop was more than offset by 
an increase in the use of glass bottles. 
The demand for bottles, however, is 
beginning to tax bottle makers’ cap- 
acity and 1952 may see a rise in the 
proportion of beer sold in barrels for 
draught dispensing, as compared with 
the more profitable container sales. 
Packaged beer made up 72 per cent 
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of all beer sold 
in 1950, and the 
ratio increased 
to 74 per cent 
last year. 
Reports for 
the first calen- 
- dar quarter of 
this year are 
yet to be re- 
leased, but 1951 
dollar sales of 
eight of the ten 
leaders in the accompanying tabulation 
increased 29 per cent or $126.5 million 
over 1950, with most companies mak- 
ing the best showings in the final six 
months of the calendar year (while 
several operate on a fiscal year basis, 
sales reports generally are available 
for quarterly periods). The princi- 
pal price increases have been effective 
only since the turn in 1952, and last 
year’s gains almost entirely reflected 
rising consumer demand. 


Finfoto 


Industry Leaders 


Pabst (one of the largest concerns 
in the group) reported near-record 
sales of $162.0 million vs. $147.6 mil- 
lion, up 9.7 per cent, only to be out- 
done by Anheuser-Busch, which show- 
ed a $27.8 million gain (18.3 per 
cent) over 1950. Sales of G. Heile- 
man, one of the smaller units, declined 
$1.1 million, but other brewers showed 
gains ranging from $22.7 million for 
Canadian Breweries (which controls 
Brewing Corporation of America) 


down to Falstaff’s $1.8 million gain 
and the virtually unchanged total re- 
ported by Pfeiffer Brewing. 

In the matter of earnings seven of 
the ten companies reported 1951 de- 
clines as compared with 1950 calen- 


dar or fiscal years. Ruppert con- 
verted a 1950 deficit of $3.50 per 
share into a 1951 net of 68 cents, 
following a change-over to a new 
brewing formula. Brewing Corpora- 
tion of America, which had a 1950 
deficit of $13.62 per share, reduced 
its loss to $3.14 per share. The tenth 
issue on ‘the list represents the malt- 
ster Froedtert Corporation, whose 
1951 earnings topped 1950 by 47 
cents, but the gain may be traced to 


- expanding activities into other fields. 


Normal summer weather, mainten- 
ance of consumer purchasing power 
at the current high level, and a fur- 
ther shift from heavily taxed and 
therefore higher cost distilled bever- 
ages, are counted upon by the indus- 
try to boost both volume and dollar 
sales this year. Despite high taxes, 
earnings should be well maintained, 
at least, and dividends should con- 
tinue at current rates, which afford 
generous returns, quality considered. 

Brewing company managements 
have never been profligate with com- 
pany earnings, and while steadily 
building up good records as conserva- 
tive dividend payers they have gener- 
ally maintained their organizations 
in strong financial positions. Most of 
the established brewers date from the 
last century—Pabst from 1842, An- 
heuser-Busch 1852, Heileman 1853, 
Ruppert 1867, and so on—but have 
passed through various stages of 
growth and early dividend data are 
not readily available. The existing 
corporations are of more recent date 
with dividend records for the most 
part covering 15 years or more. 


Highlights of the Principal Brewing Companies 


Yr Sales ay, 


7-Earned— 


Years (Millions) . Per Share -*Dividends—, Recent 

Ended 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 +1952 Price 
Anheuser-Busch ...... Dec. 31 $151.6 $179.4 $2.94 $2.39 $1.20 $0.50 22 
Brewing Corp. of Am.. Sept. 30 13.2 17.0 D13.62D3.14 None None 35 
Canadian Breweries ...Oct. 31 a100.4 a123.1 a2.30 a2.25 1.50 a0.75 18 
Falstaff Brewing ...... Dec. 31 37.6 39.4 1.74 1.31 100 0.50 15 
Froedtert Corp. ....(b) Jan. 31 aa. 37 1.79 2.02 125 0.50 16 
Goebel Brewing....... Dec. 31 30.9 36.0 1.23 0.78 0.60 0.10. &: 
Heileman (G.) BrewingDec. 31 12.7 116 3.62 2.20 2.00 0.50 c¢21 
Pabst Brewing........ Dec. 31 147.4 162.0 2.76 2.14 1.40 0.35 ©¢22° 
Pfeiffer Brewing ...... Dec. 31 38.6 38.5 3.05 2.37 2.00 040 17 
Ruppert (Jacob) ...... Dec. 31 19.2 25.1 D3.50 0.68 None None 1! 





* Calendar year. ; 
c— Over-the-counter. D—Deficit. 


~ Declared or paid to April 16. 


a—Canadian funds. b—Of the following year:. 
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A the time of its founding in 1919, 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation was pri- 
marily a producer of bushings and 
precision parts for other large manu- 
facturers. But as time went on, and 
greater economy and accuracy were 
sought in the production of these 
specialties, Ex-Cell-O itself devel- 
oped various machines and_ tools 
which became part of the company’s 
line of products. At present, the 
company’s output falls into three 
major divisions: machine tools and 
cutting tools; aircraft parts, jet 
engine assemblies and other items of 
a military nature; and Pure-Pak ma- 
chines for packaging of milk as well 
as ice cream and other dairy products. 

Over the years, Ex-Cell-O has 
made significant contributions to the 
manufacture of precision machinery. 
In 1946, machines for boring engine 
cylinders were introduced and, as in- 
creasing emphasis was placed on jet 
airplane production, the company be- 
gan supplying machines which per- 
form complex operations on turbine 
blades. Meanwhile, Ex-Cell-O’s Conti- 
nental Tool Works division continued 
to supply cutting tools and broaches 
used in virtually all of the metalwork- 
ing industries. 


Leans on Experience 


Fortified by the experience gained 
in producing millions of aircraft 
parts to customers’ specifications 
during World War II, Ex-Cell-O 
began making parts and assemblies 
for both reciprocating and jet en- 
gines in increasing quantities with 
the unfolding of the present defense 
program. Products of this type are 
made by the Precision Products 
division which also makes component 
parts for washing machines, auto- 
matic transmissions, railroad equip- 
ment, etc. Output of this division is 
believed to be currently providing 
about half of the company’s over-all 
sales. 

Notwithstanding its strong po- 
sition in the manufacture of machine 
tools, cutting tools and precision 
parts, Ex-Cell-O would be far more 
vulnerable to cyclical influences than 
is the case today were it not for the 
Pure-Pak_ division. Serving .the 
essential and stable dairy industry, 
this division now leases over 1,700 
Pure-Pak machines which form, ster- 
ilize, fill and seal paper milk con- 
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Higher Karnings 
For Ex-Cell-O 


Trend of profits has con- 
tinued upward in latest fiscal 
year, with less than one- 
third of earnings now being 
paid to stockholders. Oper- 
ating prospects are bright 


tainers. Automatic ice cream pack- 
aging equipment and an all-electric 
pasteurizer are logical extensions of 
the company’s activities in the milk 
container field and have good longer 
term promise. 

Growth in the use of Pure-Pak 
containers has been steady over the 
years, rising from 523 million units 
in 1942 to two billion in 1948 and 
to over four billion in 1951. These 
containers are made in a complete 
range of sizes, from half-pints to half- 
gallons, and are used in all 48 states. 
While precise statistics are lacking, 
there appears to be a large untapped 
market for the sale of milk in paper 
containers. It is estimated that less 
than ten per cent of milk sold by 
home delivery is packaged in paper 





Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


*Net *Earned 


Sales Per +Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends 7Price Range 
1937.. $5.4 $1.13 $0.73 183,— 4% 
1938... 43 0.74 040 16%— 5% 
1939... 6.6 1.47 0.67 l16%—9% 
1940.. 160 3.33 1.53 23%—13% 
1941.. a24.7 a4.15 1.73 20%—14% 
1942.. 482 500 1.73 18%—13% 
1943.. 649 3.89 1.73 194%—13% 
1944.. 561 357 1.73 3154—14% 
1945.. 565 3.52 1.30 4154—28% 
1946.. 19.3 2.002 1.73 42%—23% 
1947.. 23.1 3.49 1.73 3354—21% 
1948.. 242 418 1.73 323%4—23 

1949... 31.5 5.51 1.73 41%—24 

1950.. 35.5 5.56 243 44 —38 

1951.. 60.2 6.97 b2.00 c54 —37 


*Years ended December 31 in 1937-1940; 
thereafter, years ended November 30. Calendar 
years. a—ll months ended November 30. 
b—Paid 50 cents plus 10% stock on April 1, 
1952. c—1951-1952 range through April 16. 


NOTE: Company earned $1.67 per share in 
quarter ended February 29, 1952 vs. $1.43 in simi- 
lar year-earlier period. 





containers.’ In contrast, widespread 
acceptance of paper packaging exists 
for store sales of milk. While the 
advantages of light weight and free- 
dom from bottle returns—big selling 
points for paper packaging in store 
sales of milk—are less apparent when 
milk is delivered to the doorstep, 
paper “bottles” should enjoy increas- 
ing acceptance in both markets as 
time goes on. 

The gabled or slanted tops of Pure- 
Pak containers (although believed by 
some to be superior from the stand- 
point of cleanliness) have disadvan- 
tages in handling and _ shipping. 
Hence, Ex-Cell-O’s decision to pro- 
duce a machine to turn out a flat-top 
container. (The latter type has long 
been made by American Can Com- 
pany, Ex-Cell-O’s principal competi- 
tor.) One of these machines is now 
being field-tested and the company 
points out that “when this type of 
machine is ready for production, it is 
likely that its use will be restricted 
to large, metropolitan area dairies 
due to its size and cost.” 


An Important Division 


Important rental payments are be- 
ing received by the Pure-Pak divi- 
sion. Gross income from machines 
leased to dairies rose to $10.3 million 
in fiscal 1951, compared with $8.05 
million a year earlier, $4.6 million in 
the 1948 fiscal period, and only $1 
million in 1946. These figures are 
before deduction of installation and 
servicing costs as well as heavy 
charge-offs for depreciation of ma- 
chines under lease. But even after 
deducting $3.7 million ($5.20 per 
share) for depreciation from 1951 
rentals, and assuming a 65 per cent 
tax rate (the effective rate in the 
latest fiscal year), the balance works 
out to about $3.30 a share. 

Total dollar volume of Ex-Cell-O 
rose 69 per cent in the 1951 fiscal 
year to the second highest point in 
company history. An _ increased 
tempo of defense production largely 
helped boost gross income to $60.2 
million compared with a peak of 
$64.9 million in wartime 1943. But 
while earnings before taxes were 
roughly twice the previous year’s 
total, taxes almost tripled, limiting 
the gain in net income to 26 per cent. 
However, the management is hopeful 

Please turn to page 23 
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Near term influences are unfavorable over-all, though some 


groups will do well. Longer term view involves prospect of 


an inflationary spree, with a possible hangover still later 


The stock market has a substantial reputation 
as a barometer of future business conditions. But 
its supposed forecasting function is frequently of 
little benefit to investors, who have no infallible 
way of predicting the future business conditions the 
market should be reflecting. And at present, even 
the most penetrating economic analysis is. almost 
worthless as a guide to investment policy, for there 
are at least three highly contradictory phases in 
the business outlook, with no way to tell which one 
will receive the greater weight as a market influence. 


For the near term, stock prices will be subject 
to a multitude of unfavorable factors. These include 
the poor first quarter earnings statements which are 
beginning to appear; the Russian “peace offensive,” 
which may lead to a truce in Korea; the decline 
in commodity prices which has carried the Dow- 
Jones futures index to the lowest point since mid- 
August 1950; the deterioration in business condi- 
tions in Europe; and the probability of a severe 
wage-price squeeze on many industries over coming 
months. 


Some industries, however, should not be af- 
fected by the pessimism these influences have gener- 
ated. Apparently a steel strike will be avoided; this 
prospect vastly improves the outlook for a number 
of groups which have been adversely affected by 
material shortages. It now appears likely that sup- 
ply will overtake demand for the CMP metals much 
sooner than had been anticipated, with decontrol 
possible for some forms of steel during the third 
quarter, for aluminum during the fourth quarter 
and even for copper early next year. 


This is good news for producers of automobiles 
and household appliances. In addition, lifting by 
the FCC of the 314-year freeze on new television 
stations should eventually provide set makers with 
an ample market for their larger volume of pro- 
duction. Most important of all from the standpoint 
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of the economy as a whole is the prospect that a 
million new homes may be started this year instead 
of the 600,000 or so previously expected. This will 
stimulate not only the building material suppliers 
but also the producers of furniture, rugs, appliances 
and similar items—all of whom can stand a bit of 
stimulation. 


Looking beyond the next few months, the coun- 
try appears to be in for another resurgence of 
inflation as a result of renewed large-scale deficit 
financing and the effects of the sixth round of wage 
increases, which will soon be an accomplished fact. 
This development will not appear overnight, but 
appears almost unavoidable over the longer term. 
If Congress extends price control beyond the present 
June 30 deadline, it is likely to insert provisions 
in the new law requiring more adequate recognition 
of labor and other cost increases than can be 
granted under the narrow construction of the law 
currently being used by OPS. 


Obviously, we cannot indulge in an inflation- 
ary spree without paying for it. The artificial 
stimulation of business activity brought about by 
a continuously rising price level will largely prevent 
a piecemeal readjustment to the eventual decline in 
military spending. Accordingly, it may not be 
possible to avoid a classic downturn in business as 
a whole. This prospect, however, is still a matter 
of the distant future. 


For the moment, the stock market is more pre- 
occupied with present difficulties than with future 
inflationary trends. And it is unlikely that any 
major change in its attitude will appear overnight. 
While waiting for such a change to take place, 
investors will be able to find good investment 
values in some stocks which are over-depressed 
or represent units with better than average pros- 


pects. , 
Written April 17, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Municipal Bond Outlook 


A firm tone has prevailed in the municipal bond 
market in recent weeks, with the Dow-Jones munici- 
pal yield index moving to 2.12 per cent, the lowest 
point (highest price) for this average since last 
September. News of postponement of the sale of 
$167 million of housing authority bonds helped the 
market recently, although the ample supply of new 
issues expected in the months ahead would seem to 
limit the extent of any further market advance. 
Offerings of new long term state and local obliga- 
tions declined last year, primarily as a result of a 
decline in bonus issues. New offerings are not ex- 
pected to be burdensome this year, and other fac- 
tors contributing to firmness in municipals are the 
high level of income tax rates and the taxation of 
mutual savings banks—formerly exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation. Moreover, during periods of stock 
market uncertainty, many investors shift part of 
their funds into municipals to protect their capital. 


Freight Rate Rise 


The increase in railroad freight rates granted last 
week probably won’t bring in as much added rev- 
enue as had been anticipated. In the first place, 
freight traffic is now running below what the in- 
dustry expected at the time it submitted the petition 
for higher rates. Secondly, concessions on various 
commodities in order to hold traffic are likely to 
put in an appearance, thus modifying benefits real- 
ized. The fact that the rail stock average failed to 
respond when the carriers finally received the en- 
tire amount they had requested—I15 per cent over 
rates in effect in January 1951—reflects uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence in the outcome. If 
the higher changes adversely affect the present level 
of traffic, which is below that of last year at this 
time, piecemeal rate concessions probably will fol- 
low. The over-all 15 per cent rise includes previ- 
ous increases of nine per cent in the East and six 
per cent elsewhere in effect since last August with 
the result that rates will now be increased by six 
per cent in the East and nine per cent in the rest 
of the country—an average rise of 7.6 per cent. 
Some benefit will accrue to the railway equipment 
industry since the carriers now expect to spend 
$990 million on new equipment this year, or almost 
as much as last year’s record amount. 


Corporate Titles Changing 
Corporate names, like those chosen for new addi- 
tions to the human family, are often informal con- 
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coctions. Dobeckmun Company’s title resulted from 
a combination of the names of the founders. Ron- 
son Art Metal Works was the brain child of 
founder L. V. Aronson who merely dropped the 
first letter from his name. In similar fashion, Ed- 
ward Katzinger combined his initials and added 
“co”, the result being Ekco Products. Technicolor, 
Inc. was named after Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology where President Herbert T. Kalmus 
once taught. 

In due time, many companies outgrow their titles 
and some name-changing is needed to reflect more 
accurately the nature of their operations. Worth- 
ington Corporation is no longer Worthington Pump 
because it is now much more than merely a pump 
maker. Gillette Company dropped “Safety Razor” 
from its title because of its expanding activities and 
Beneficial Loan discarded “Industrial” because it 
primarily makes consumer loans. Other companies 
still clinging to old titles could well follow suit; 
National Lead’s main business is now pigments and 
chemicals, while Hercules Powder is a chemical 
company rather than solely a “powder” company. 
But name ‘changes, too, can be confusing as these 
recent examples indicate: Electric Boat’s proposed 
switch to General Dynamics, and bubble-gum maker 
Bowman Gum’s metamorphosis to Haelan Labora- 
tories are hardly clear indications of the nature of 
these companies’ activities. 


Plywood Price Guarantees 

In a move to check the recurring periods of un- 
settlement in plywood prices, U. S. Plywood—the 
number one industry producer—has guaranteed 
buyers that present prices of $87.50 per thousand 
square feet will hold until next September 1. At 
that time, the company is expected to put a 90-day 
guarantee into effect, subject only to wage escala- 
tor clauses. Fir plywood output reached 2.6 bil- 
lion square feet last year (about twice the 1946 
level) compared with 2.5 billion feet in 1950. But 
industry capacity is now estimated at 31% billion 
feet and may reach four billion by the end of this 
year. With 1952 output projected at 2.75 billion 
feet, it is apparent that the industry has consider- 
able excess capacity, although at present prices bet- 
ter situated producers can earn reasonable profits. 


Airline Income Sags 

While the major airlines have been reporting 
gains in total traffic over last year, the .effect of 
increased costs has cut sharply into income, a trend 
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which probably has held throughout the first quar- 
ter. Total results of 15 domestic airlines showed a 
decline of 60 per cent in January operating income 
although receipts were up 13 per cent. No help 
was the closing of the Newark Airport, which made 
some lines eancel many flights and adjust them- 
selves to new conditions. One leading eastern car- 
rier contends that the Newark closing has cost it 
$50,000 a day. The recent increase of $1 per ticket 
may help some but further fare revision may be in 
order if the half-dozen marginal operators are to 
emerge from the red. The overseas airlines prob- 
ably will do better in comparison with 1951 since 
this year’s trans-Atlantic bookings are at least 
double those of a year ago, and tourist travel to 
Europe this summer is expected to break all 
records. 


Retail Sales 


“Scare buying” a year earlier is doubtless the 
most important single factor explaining a drop of 
6.7 per cent in March sales of mail order firms and 
retail chain stores. Total sales of mail order houses 
in March were $290.4 million, off 10.4 per cent 
from March 1951. The best showing was made by 
Sears, Roebuck with $199.8 million, only 7.1 per 
cent smaller than March of last year. Shoe chains 
made the poorest showing with a drop of 27.2 per 
cent; men’s wear came next with a drop of 16.9 
per cent. Total March dollar volume for the entire 
group of chains and mail order firms was $909.3 
million bringing the aggregate for the first quarter 
of the year to $2.52 billion, off 2.8 per cent from 
the initial quarter of 1951. 


More New Homes in Sight 

With 240,000 new residence starts in the first 
quarter of 1952, and FHA loan applications for 
the first three months topping the same 1951 period 
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by 20 per cent, FHA has revised its forecast of 
new starts this year to one million, despite credit 
restrictions and the slackening of business in some 
lines. In 1951 more than one million homes were 
financed, involving about $15 billion in recorded 
residential loans, and earlier forecasts had sug- 
gested at least a moderate setback this year. 





































Corporate News 

Container Corporation’s first quarter sales: $44.8 
million vs. $58.1 million in the same period last 
year. 

Sperry Corporation stockholders vote April 29 on 
increasing authorized common shares to 3 million 
from 2.5 million; additional stock may be used in 
acquiring other properties and to obtain additional 
working capital. 

Glidden Company and Bohn Aluminum (not 
Borg-Warner, FW, April 16) have arranged to pool 
their research facilities and will jointly develop 
methods for the production of titanium, its com- 
pounds and alloys. 

Walgreen’s sales for the three months to March 
31: $42.3 million, up 3.1 per cent over the same 
period last year. 

Two General Motors subsidiaries have received 
additional military contracts: $278.9 million for 
medium tanks and $125 million for 214-ton army 
trucks. 

Union Carbide’s first quarter earnings were 
slightly above 80 cents per share compared with 
$1.01 per share last year. 

Graham-Paige has applied for SEC permission 
to acquire the 515,000 shares of Baldwin Securities 
held by Westinghouse Electric. 

Pennsylvania Salt will offer 155,349 shares of 
common stock in ratio of one for each seven held. 
Proceeds will help finance a $13 million improve- 
ment and expansion program. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67......... 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.. 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 95 3.15 1014% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 
RE eee re 97 3.27 105 
Ginies Service’ 3s, 1977s sicsdscow. 97 a7 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 94 3.07 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234, 1975s..... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.10 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970 102 3.17 104% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 


1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.06 $2.99 37 
Dow Chemical ....... *240 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 104 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 040 233 3.14 35 
General Electric ...... Zep 150 601 --439° 
General Foods ........ 2.40 0.60 3.03 c2.22 42 
Int’l] Business Machines *4. *100 1148 9.61 189 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 588 3.36 50 


Standard Oil of Calif. 2.60 0.75 5.26 605 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 0.50 4.31 3.61 59 





United Biscuit ........ 1.60 050 492 435 32 
*Also paid stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


-Dividends— *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Stores .........e00. $2.00 $100 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 450 154 5.8 
Borden Compary ............ 2.80 0.60 51 55 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 050 35 = 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 55 
UR ED sign tay s'5¥ degci exe 30... ID SS S- 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 200 54 74 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 300° 200. 42 . Tl 
May Department Stores....... 180 090 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 200 100 34 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 100 34 5.9 
Seteway Gees 00s vnavsscss 240 060 31 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .....cescccess 180 050 38 4.7 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 . 100 34 5.9 
Dinttig OME is skis dee ceeds 2.25 050 39 58 
Sete CO 6 6 Sin ci 05 0% 3.05 0.65 57 54 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 52 7.7 
Union Pacific R.R............. 600 3.50 112 5.4 
i Bree mere 450 200 61: 7.4 
Walgreen Company .......... 185 040 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric............ 200: 050: 31 65 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess, the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger poft- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~  —Earnings— Recent 


1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 37 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 400 1.00 12.15.1043 49 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.25 0.50 7.08 4.36 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 040 1.18 1.06 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 al1.97 al.36 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 1.50 g2.60 92236 56 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 583 411 31 
General Amer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 4.95 5.76 55 


General Motors ....... 400 100 938 564 53 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 37 
Kennecott Copper ..... 600 125 815 844 74 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 3.32 3.56 47 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 843 9.18 69 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 0.50 7.26 4.10 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 4.72 5.36 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 0.50 5.17 5.79 46 
U. S, Steel: ....5..,..%. 300: .-0.75..729 - 608 “39 





a—Three months ended March 31 of following year. c—Nine 
months. g—Three months ended January 31 of following year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Pending Fair Trade law appears most harmful to mail order 


business—Doubt desire for large increase in price of 


Isteel—Men who should know would go slow with Point Four 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It’s a rare 
obbyist who tells Congress that the 
pill he wants will benefit his own cli- 
mts. He pleads for the “true inter- 
sts’ of the opposition, in contrast, 
presumably, with its actual interests. 
hat’s the way the drug and jewelry 
etailers worked it as they sought a 
‘Fair Trade” law. They protected 
fe housewife against the lure of loss- 
eaders and manufacturers against the 
oss of good-will. Neither class ap- 
peared to plead for themselves, 
hough a few watchmakers asked for 
laws to protect their distributors. 

The druggists, at first, wanted one 
ill and the jewelers another. This 
made things hard for the Congress- 
men, who aim of course to please. 
Millard Tydings arranged a compro- 
use, This seems designed especially 
0 ruin the mail order business. Any- 
body who is hurt by price cutting be- 
low the Fair Trade minimum could 
sue: no longer would litigation be 
confined to his own State. Damages 
could be collected from the mail or- 
der house shipping into Fair Trade 
territory and possibly against the 
newspapers carrying its advertising. 

Practically all of the propaganda 
has come from the retailers. No 
housewives have been writing letters 
in defense of the true interests of the 
druggists and jewelers; neither have 
the many manufacturers with other 
outlets than independent _ stores. 
There has been a little work by the 
farm organizations, pointing out that 
farmers mainly buy mail order. This 
may count when the House vote is 
taken. 





The assiduous lobbying on be- 
half of protected retail prices, never- 
theless, may come to nothing. It was 
all done in the House and it may be 
too late in the term to get legislation 
through the Senate. Passage in one 
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House is useless since it’s a new 
Congress than meets next year. 


Although most of the fighting in 
the steel strike has been on price, 
there’s a good deal of doubt that the 
companies want a big rise. Except 
for plate and for carbon steel, the 
shortage, if not quite over, doesn’t 
seem scheduled to last long. Wilson’s 
final report spoke of inventories in 
the hands of processors. Customers 
other than the Government mightn’t 
be willing to pay much more. 

For the past several months, NPA 
officials have been forecasting, unoffi- 
cially, that before the end of the year 
controls would be loosened consider- 
ably, and that CMP either would 
have to end or be changed drastically. 
It’s to be noticed that freer use has 
already been allowed on structural 
steel and, on a smaller scale, that 
stainless was decontrolled a good 
while ago. 

The use of steel by the military 
evidently is much less than had been 
calculated. Some of the experts say 
that it will go up in time, that vari- 
ous bottlenecks must be eased first. 
This, however, is far from certain. 
Meanwhile the steel making capacity 
is scheduled to rise further. That 
may be why the producers are wor- 
ried. 


If you look through the staff 
files of the control agencies, you'll 
notice that most of the chiefs used to 
be sales managers. They came on 
during the boom, when selling took 
care of itself. It’s possible that com- 
panies now will want their men back. 


Recently, there was a big Wash- 
ington convention at which the im- 
portance of foreign investment was 
ballyhooed. Interestingly, the men 
who had had the opportunity to be- 


. cities. Postwar law made it possible 











































come expert—such as Point Four of- 
ficials and officers of the World Bank 
—would not like to see too much of 
it coming too suddenly, which for- 
tunately doesn’t seem to be an im- 
mediate danger. 

Opportunities for big projects— 
like highways, railroads and_ steel 
mills—have to be searched for. There 
are examples of roads having been 
built where there is little truck or 
auto traffic to use them. Some fac- 
tories don’t always find skilled fac- 
tory labor. The chief benefit, it’s 
said, sometimes goes to the contractor 
who does the job and gets out. 

Even obvious investment designed 
te cut present costs sometimes has 
bad results. The immediate effect is 
to throw people out of their low wage 
jobs, without providing new ones. 
There are bad political reactions. It’s 
not like the United States where, at 
least in prosperous times, a man has 
facilities for looking around for an- 
other job. 


It’s the season for talk about 
increased and widened support for 
crops. At present, moreover, farm 
prices are going down while farm 
costs, to date, have been rising. 
Farmers are still pretty prosperous, 
but they’re not making quite as much 
as a year ago. 


Government housing experts 
look for some foreclosures of new 
apartment developments in several 


for contractors to borrow more than 
costs in their building. Some of these, 
it’s said, have been on locations which 
were good with respect to finances 
but bad for keeping tenants. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electrical .. . 

A home air conditioning unit using 
oil for fuel will be produced begin- 
ning early next month by Servel, Inc., 
which already manufactures steam- 
and gas-fired air conditioners — the 
company plans next year to add a new 
room air cooler unit, and may pos- 
sibly introduce an air cooler to sup- 
plement forced warm air heating 
equipment already in homes. . . . The 
first RCA _ electric dehumidifiers, 
which supplement the company’s 
recently introduced air conditioning 
line, are now being shipped to dis- 
tributors—designed for home use, the 
dehumidifiers can be adapted for com- 
mercial installations. . . . If you’ve 
been looking for a delayed-action light 
switch to keep a light on after press- 
ing the switch, there’s one that gives 
you about a minute’s leeway—molded 
of Bakelite plastic, it’s produced by 
Electric Deodorizer Corporation and 
sold at most hardware stores. .. . For 
heating cylinders and pipes for indus- 
trial and scientific work, there’s flex- 
ible tape with a heating element which 
dissipates 2.5 watts per square inch— 
the maker, Electrofilm Corporation. 


Lumber .. . 

Thriftwood is the trade name for 
a recently introduced hardboard panel 
recommended for general interior use 
—strong and easily sawed, the wood 
panel (by Forest Fiber Products 
Company) has an especially hard- 
wearing surface and is available in 
standard sheet sizes. . . . If you’ve 
ideas on how to improve your home, 
submit them to the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association and you may also 
have the money for the work as the 
winner of one of 46 prizes totaling 
$20,000 to be offered beginning next 
month in a “room-for-improvement” 
contest sponsored by the association 
—designed to promote the use of ply- 
wood, the contest recognizes the fact 
that city or suburban home require- 
ments are different from those of 
farm homes, and that adding extra 
floor space is a problem apart from 
remodeling within existing walls; 
20 


thus, there are four categories in 
which a contestant may enter his 
ideas. Something different in 
decorative wood paneling is now 
available from U. S. Plywood Cor- 
poration—a laminated wood product, 
its surface is finished with wood 
chips, making it uniquely attractive 
without further staining or painting. 


Photography... 

The Photographic Society of 
America, scheduled to hold its first 
vacation-time convention August 12- 
16 in New York City, will throw 
open the doors to non-member ama- 
teur and professional photographers 
alike—advance registration is now be- 
ing accepted by PSA. ... A com- 
plete family of industrial X-ray films 
is being offered for the first time by 
the Ansco Division, General Aniline 
& Film Corporation—ask your local 
X-ray dealer or write directly to 
Ansco for a four-page folder describ- 
ing the line. . . . Ansco at this time 
also has something new for the gen- 
eral public, an inexpensive yet ver- 
satile flash gun with an adapter that 
makes is possible to use the unit with 
almost all popular cameras — other 
features include a plug-in socket for 
multiple fiash and a bulb ejector. . . 
Unknown to them, users of Pavelle 
Color Inc. for the processing of their 
color transparencies and prints have 
been given a bonus. All work turned 
out by the company for some time 
now has been treated with a stabiliz- 
ing solution to minimize discoloration 
and fading — according to company 
chemists, tests to date indicate this 
extends the useful life of prints and 
transparencies up to ten times normal 
expectancy. 


Promotion .. . 

Most persons know little about 
their medical history despite its im- 
portance to them, so the western 
home office of Prudential Insurance 
Company of America has decided to 
do something about it—the strategy 
to jog the memory is a 24-page 
Health Passport booklet which, when 





‘ possible. . 


filled in through the years, tells 0 
vaccinations, allergies, surgery and 
forth. . . . Sorg Printing Company, 
specializing in financial, legal and cor. 
porate printing since 1920, unfolds ai 
interesting story of its history anf 
facilities in a new 12-page brochure— 
title, Background of Success... . The 
painting contractor gets an assist in 
building his business from Devoe { 
Raynolds Company’s new direct mai 
program—for a nominal service fee 
to cover costs, the paint manufacturer 
will send a personalized sales letter on 
the contractor’s letterhead to pros- 
pects he has furnished. 


Odds & Ends... 

Sure bet as a best-seller and the 
solution to every housewife’s problem 
is Solving the High Cost of Eating, 
a new 540-page cookbook by Ida 
Bailey Allen — publisher is Farrar, 
Straus & Young. .. . Speaking about 
housewives, do they buy more oranges 
when they’re sold by the dozen or 
by the pound?—the Florida Citrus 
Commission hopes soon to be able 
to give us the answer to the question, 
pending results of a two-city test. ... 
A revised edition of the Dictionary 
of Paper has been published by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association. 
...A forest products calculator de- 
vised by the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway System speeds the figur- 
ing of measurements in cords or 
board feet for pulpwood, logs and 
lumber—many other calculations use- 
ful in forest products work are also 
.. The vivid story of the 
growth of the Chicago department 
store of Marshall Field, now celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary, will be told 
in Give the Lady What She Wants, 
by Herman Kogan and Lloyd Wendt 
—publication date of the new book 
will be May 5, according to Rand 
McNally & Company. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed. post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Highlights 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 
1951 Annual Report 


from 











to its sharebolders in every state of the union 





EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Consolidated Gross Income 
Consolidated Net Earnings 
Consolidated Net Earnings 


$98,967,397 .04* 
$10,295,791 .99* 


per Share $4.24* 
Cash Dividends Paid $3,128,289.40* * 
Cash Dividends Paid per Share $1.30** 


Cost of 144% Stock Dividend Paid $1.046.628.99 
Value per Share of 144% Stock 


Dividend (based on selling price 


on date of declaration) $.51 

PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Crude Oil Production (barrels) 7,088 ,386* 

Total Wells Drilled 92* 

Wells Completed as Producers 71* 

Total Producing Wells 931* 

Undeveloped Acreage Under Lease 467,747 
REFINING 

Crude Oil Processed (barrels) 13,620,104* 


Production of Refined Products 


(barrels) 13,375.303* 


*Highest in the History of the Company 
**Exceeded Only by Cash Dividends Paid in 1926 


During the past year, Plymouth 
Oil Company produced more crude 
oil, drilled more wells and com- 
pleted- more producers, processed 
more crude through the refinery, 
manufactured and sold more re- 
fined products, had the greatest 
gross income and the highest net 
‘earnings of any year in the Com- 
pany’s history. 


W. S. HALLANAN 
PRESIDENT 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
for year ended December 31, 1951 
1951 


Gross Income 
Costs and Expenses 


$98,967,397.04 $73,298,293 .06 
83,893,873.55 62,280,452.42 


1950 





Earnings Before Provision for Federal 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
Provision for Federal Income and 


Excess Profits Taxes 4,645,000.00 


$15,073,523.49 $11,017,840.64. 


2,351,800.83 





Net Earnings Applicable to Minority 


Interest in Subsidiary Company — 132,731.50 


$10,428,523.49 $ 8,666,039.81 


167,614.36 





Net Earnings 





$10,295,791.99 $ 8,498.425.45 











PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY Benedum-Trees Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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Business Background 





The job of management, says company executive, is that of 


adapting itself to change—More "robot brains’ for office use 





HANGE IN TEMPO — Eve: 
since there has been such a 
thing as management in human af- 
fairs, philosophizes GEorGE H. Cop- 
PERS, president, National Biscuit 
Company, management has been in 
the constant process of adapting itself 
to change. “Man lived on earth, so 
we are told, a million years before he 
learned how to kindle a flame and use 
fire,’ he notes. “Ten thousand years 
ago he invented the wheel. Five 
thousand years ago iron was discov- 
ered. But in the past century, mostly 
in the last 50 years, we have devel- 
oped the telegraph, the telephone, the 
automobile, the airplane, electric 
light, radio, television and atomic 
energy to mention just a few.” The 
only difference, he adds, is now the 
rate of change is faster. 


Cutting Corners—Ordinarily we 
think of new inventions in terms of 
mountain-moving or distance-annihi- 
lating phenomena. But change has 
lifted the burden, even, of the book- 
keeper. Rapid computing machines 
of International Business Machines 
and Remington Rand are in interna- 
tional use. Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany which put a commercial com- 
puter on the market a year ago 
recently announced that it is offering 
a line of versatile new office accessory 
equipment—tmultiplying units, func- 
tion generators and a system to ex- 
tend further the versatility of its 
electronic computer unit. 


Months to Minutes—A new- 
comer in applying robot brains to 
commerce is Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a leading designer 
and manufacturer of instruments for 
atomic energy centers and for mili- 
tary and civilian fields including no- 
tably the oil and aircraft industries. 
It has developed a compact electronic 
unit for prospective use in depart- 
ment stores, banks, public utilities 
and insurance firms. Commercial ap- 
plication is an outgrowth of the com- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








John S. Meck 


Philip S. Fogg 


pany’s development of a machine to 
record as many as five million sep- 
arate data points on a single test 
flight of a guided missile. The new 
Consolidated unit is about to be tested 
as the mathematical brain of a large 
branch banking enterprise which must 


compile daily reports from many 
offices. 


Depression-Born — Perhaps a 
digression will be permitted to de- 
scribe the circumstances under which 
Puitie S. Foee, president of Con- 
solidated Engineering, actomplished 
not only industrial adapting but also 
personal adapting to change. He 
came out of Stanford cum laude and, 
later, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration magna cum 
laude which represents a birdie and 
an eagle respectively in scholastic 
competition. But his stepping out 
point was into the depression. In 
1935, he teamed up with HERBERT 
Hoover, Jr., son of America’s thir- 
tieth president, and the two launched 
their engineering company which, 
while well known to technologists, is 
not widely known among the rank 
and file of investors. Phil Fogg, en 
route from his quarters in Pasadena 
to Europe, described the new com- 
puter as an adaptation of a principle 
used in guided missile calculations to 
commercial and banking use; it is 
“about the size of a desk.” “This de- 
vice will take seconds to supply an- 
swers dozens of men would have la- 






bored over for days,” he explaine 
“Tt will handle up to 16 decimals a 
complete 1,000 additions per second 


New Service Ideas—While Fog 
was not ready to say what bank co: 
templated trying out the compute 
the simple process of putting two an 
two together came up with an ar 
swer, unaided by so much as a han¢ 
powered adding machine, that tly 
institution may be Bank of Americ: 
This is a big bank, the nation’s larg 
est commercial bank; it has mani 
branches, more than any other Ame 
ican bank; and is receptive to nev 
ideas—‘Bank of America,” to quot 
President L. M. GIANNINI, “‘is thi 
product of a new idea applied t 
banking. It carried banking to thi 
people, and its growth is predicate 
on that service; it reversed the they 
prevalent custom of sitting back ani 


waiting for the people to come to th 
bank.” 





TV Distribution— An adapta 
tion of an idea tried out successfull 
by Packard Motor Car Company, bu 
new until now in the TV field, ha 
been developed by Scott Radio Labo 
ratories, Inc. Through its subsidiary, 
Meck Television, Inc., the compan) 
is establishing 21 bellwether retai 
stores in 20 cities. “Unlike the usua 
factory - outlet stores,” explained 
Joun S. Meck, president, “thes¢ 
company stores will afford advan 
tages to other retailers of our sets 
Associate retailers will be able to ob: 
tain franchises for the same merchanr- 
dise, to offer the same promotion: 
concurrently with Meck stores, to er- 
joy the impact of our local advertis- 
ing and to have the support of the 
entire organization in their selling ac- 
tivities.” Lower advertising expens¢ 
means a lower price mark-up and this 
economy will be reflected, Meck said. 
in retail prices. Signalizing its claim 
that the innovation will produce 
economies, Meck announced ‘the of- 
fering through the new stores of @ 
20-inch table model receiver just 
under $100, not including tax. 





Worth Many Words — General 
Motors, which has introduced a num- 
ber of devices to make its annual re: 
port informative and interesting, wil 
reproduce on its 1951 report cover 
a typical American scene painted by 
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an outstanding artist. 









He is JOHN 
FALTER and the scene he presents is 
“Changing Shifts.” As American as 
the cars close-packed near the plant 
itself, the scene of productivity, ob- 
serves General Motors, “describes 
better than any words or figures that 
combination of a free industry and a 
free people which gives this country 
the ability to produce ‘more and bet- 
ter things for more people’-—and the 
strength to defend this fruitful her- 
itage against the challenge of any. 
alien creed or power.” 


Both Boys from the Home Club 
—Millions of radio-TV fans enjoyed 
the privilege earlier this month of 
observing two champions of different 
styles battling in the oratorical ring. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, who 
is proud to be a politician, flayed the 
steel industry in a speech supporting 
state seizure of the steel mills. Presi- 
dent CLARENCE B. RANDALL of In- 
land Steel Company, who is proud of 
his industry, put on the gloves for 
steel. Truman’s skills and/or weak- 
nesses are known. Randall’s are less 
widely known. A scholar as well as 
a steel man now rounding out his 
27th year with Inland, Randall has 
devoted considerable research to the 
subjects of civil liberties and indus- 
trial conflicts. These studies he has 
topped off with the practical experi- 
ence that industrial management gives 
plus first hand views of the defects 
of state socialism noted while in Eu- 
rope on ECA business. Behind the 
steel mill seizure he sees a trinity of 
social evils: spiraling inflation result- 
ing from the Wage Agreement; a 
counterpart of the near-caste system 
of labor in some European countries 
growing out of compulsory unioniza- 
tion, and paralysis of individual effort 
in those nations where industries are 
run, not by free business manage- 
ment, but by state-appointed and 
state-directed bosses. “America,” he 
warns, “is at the cross roads.” 


Ex-Cell-O 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a Solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


261,900 Shares 


Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


Of these shares, 140,600 shares are being sold for the account of selling 
stockholders. Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe 
for the remaining 121,300 shares have been issued by the Company to the 
holders of its common stock, which rights will expire at 3:00 P.M. 
Central Standard Time on April 25, 1952, as more fully set forth in the 
Prospectus. Rights to subscribe to an aggregate of 68,940 shares have 
been waived and such number of shares together with the 140,600 shares 
being sold for the account of stockholders are being offered by the several 
underwriters at $21.50 a share. In addition, during and after the sub- 
scription period the several underwriters may offer shares of common 
stock at prices and on terms as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Price $21.50 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the Securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH &CO.,INC. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE DEAN WITTER & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. 



































Concluded from page 14 


of higher volume in the current fiscal 
year even though a new plant at 
Lima, Ohio, will not be contributing 
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materially to gross until the end of 
the period. This, incidentally, will 
be Ex-Cell-O’s third largest plant, 


exceeded in size only by two of the 


present Detroit factories. 
Capitalization consists of $11.5 
million of long term indebtedness and 
702,580 common shares, the latter 
figure giving effect to the ten per 
cent stock dividend distributed along 
with the regular 50-cent quarterly 
payment on April 1. Of the long 


term debt, about $4.25 million con- | 


sists of bank loans and $7 million in- 
surance company borrowings. With 
maturities at the rate of $1 million a 
year, these loans are scheduled to be 
paid off by the latter part of 1963. 
Selling at 48, the shares are priced 
at 6.9 times 1951 fiscal year earnings, 
and 11 times average ten-year profits 
of $4.37 per share through 1942-1951. 
While the current indicated yield is 
only 4.2 per cent, further stock dis- 
tributions or a boost in cash payments 
would seem a logical eventuality in 
view of past management policies, 
and the favorable trend of profits in 
the opening quarter of the present 
fiscal year. 








SINCLAIR 
OlL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.86 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on April 10, 1952 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on June 14, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the clese of business on May 


15, 1952. P. C. SPENCER 
President 


quite 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
To the Stockholders: 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will be 
held at the principal office of the Corporation, 
No. 61 Broadway, Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at 1 P.M. (Daylight Saving Time), 
on Monday, April 28, 1952, for the purpose 
of electing directors for the ensuing year 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

tockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 20, 1952, will be entitled to 
vote at -_ meeting. The transfer will: 


not be 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 20, 1952. 
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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


— hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the businéss tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to‘a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION -— 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization. which has been serving investors 
for more than 49 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by. direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 


the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 


quite moderate. 


‘ 
QUQDCOUOERERREEREUOURUEO ROE UEO OEE REREORREEGCEGCECERCRECRCCETORTEREEEREAGUEROREORREREORDOQRUURCRROR GER DCRDUEDEUOOUDOODGEOOQGOOROORDERODRGOROORDOOOORGOCRORROEEGOORORE 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 








FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


( Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C) Income (C Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


cere ere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee see eee eee eee seeeeeeeeeese 


Address 
(April 23) 
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Street 


News 





This spring, the commercial banker's fancy turns to 


wishful thinking — Footnotes to Canadian investments 


ommercial bankers like to in- 
dulge in wishful thinking at 
times. In the face of a declining 
volume of business loans, some of 
them in the large centers not only 
insist that the three per cent prime 
rate is firm, but also that it could rise 
even further this year if the defense 
production program should strike a 
good stride. Bankers have had a 
taste of high rates and would like to 
believe that happy days are here 
again. The results for the first quar- 
ter, during all of which the three per 
cent prime rate prevailed, were quite 
satisfactory. Loans and deposits of 
New York banks were off in volume, 
with the single exception of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., which 
showed an actual gain in those items. 
But earnings per share, even after 
higher operating costs and Federal 
taxes, were anywhere from slightly 
higher to substantially higher. 

Now they are looking ahead hope- 
fully, most of them reasoning some- 
what as follows: The voluntary credit 
restraint program, inaugurated a little 
less than a year ago, was highly suc- 
cessful. It prevented borrowings run- 
ning into, it is estimated, several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. With demand 
for business loans receding, there is 
no sense in using as fine a screen in 
the restraint effort as was used 
throughout 1951. Inflationary pres- 
sures have been lifted. So there is an 
impression that banks can be a little 
less choosey without actually aban- 
doning the restraint program. If so. 
the volume of loans could hold around 
this level and a large part of the busi- 
ness would not take the choice three 
per cent rate. 


Look at a map of the border 
states from Duluth and St. Paul west- 
ward, and you find the Great North- 
ern Railway traversing pretty much 
the same territory as Northern Pa- 
cific. Yet Great Northern has not 
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shared in the sensational popularity 
of Northern Pacific as a beneficiary 
of oil development in important parts 
of the area. The answer is that North- 
ern Pacific got its tracks laid first and 
received vast land grants from the 
Government. Hill, the railroad empire 
builder, put through the Great North- 
ern as an afterthought. The purpose, 
to eliminate grades, reduce cost of 
operations, etc. 

Great Northern wasn’t given an in- 
centive in the form of land grants. It 
has a right of way running through 
potential oil fields, but the courts 
decided a few years ago that the road 
was not entitled to the oil under that 
strip of land. So Great Northern is 


strictly a railroad stock. It could, of 
course, profit by the development of 
oil traffic. 


Canadian bonds paying princi- 
pal and interest in either Canadian or 
United States funds have taken on a 
new attractiveness in the past two 
years. It was around the time of the 
outbreak of war in Korea that the 
flight of the U. S. dollar to the 
Dominion started to attract attention. 
Funds were sucked into the Canadian 
bond market on the notion that the 
two currencies might soon -go on a 
parity. The Canadian financial au- 
thorities wisely chose to put their dol- 
lar on a free market and let it seek 
a natural level, instead of declaring 
a new parity that might be difficult to 
sustain. Investors who bought bonds 
before removal of the peg around a 
ten per cent discount, have done well 
indeed. 

It is an advantage for a bondholder 
to receive interest every six months in 
a currency rating a premium of two 
per cent or so over the American dol- 
lar. It is just as desirable that the 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


800,000 Shares 


Southern California Edison 
Company 


Common Stock 


($25 par value) 


Price $34 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. Blyth &Co.;Inc. William R. Staats & Co. 


April 16, 1952 


Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated) 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to 
sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE April 17, 1952 





200,889 Shares 
Carolina Power & Light Company 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $35.125 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane R. S. Dickson & Company 





















































Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Sicauiitien Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
A.C. Allyn and Company Bear, Stearns & Co. Central Repablic Company 
Drexel & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Kirchofer & Arnold Associates, Inc. 
W. C. Langley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 











If Sver You Needed 
Financial World 


K is NOW 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 
(LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS. 


(a) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on business and financial factors which enable you to make wiser 


decisions in handling your financial and investment problems. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket data Guides) reporting 


1,970 Listed Stock Ratings and Statistical Progress of 1,480 Companies; 


{c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
(d) FREE $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, coming 1952-revised edition. 


Ready late summer 1952. Big demand has completely exhausted 1951 edition 
SOCDODCOCSCCRUCHSRCCCRCEORORERCRECRRCEDRRORECReceCReReeeceeReRsoDeEcceececcececceccceececccccececneeceaceE 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. April 23 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, inclu 
next 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK" Free. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
(— Check here if subscription is NEW. 


Ga teva cco oie oe eapele caices acidemia eee Zone. ..... State 
This is a deductible income tax expense 
which materially reduces your cost. 
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(1 Check here if RENEWAL 
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principal be paid off similarly. But 
no one can know how long before the 
shoe is on the other foot. So it is the 
short term bonds that are in demand. 


No general discussion of invest- 
ment or speculation nowadays has any 
point to it unless Canadian opportun- 
ities are brought in. In recognition of 
public clamor for Canadian equities, 
the first open-end mutual fund has 
been organized in New York to invest 
in growth stocks of the Dominion. 


William. (Buck) Ewing, a part- 
ner in the old banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, has increased 
his contribution as limited partner of 
Morgan Stanley & Co. An amend- 
ment to the partnership agreement, 
just filed, shows that his interest will 
be half a million dollars. That is an 
extra $100,000. Buck Ewing was in 
the old Morgan firm in the days 
when a partnership was reputed to be 
worth a million dollars a year. 


For a decade or more Harold L. 
Stuart, the moneybags of Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, was envisioned 
in the more staid circles of the invest- 
ment banking community as someone 
spouting horns. As a rebel against 
the existing order, he deflated profits 
of the proession by making utility 
and railroad financing a free-for-all. 
Now the same people are willing to 
put some kind of halo over his head. 
The net result of his weeks of testi- 
mony in the anti-trust trial has been 
to convince the court that many of the 
hundreds of things complained of in 
the Government’s charges are woven 
into the whole system of -securities 
distribution. They are not just the 
subject of conspiracy on the part of 
the 17 defendants. 


Price Controls 





Continued from page 3 


psychology is, as always, an enigma, 
but there is no question about the fu- 
ture of Federal financial operations ; 
they will show deficits, and large 
ones, even on a cash basis. 

Under the circumstances, it would 
appear that wage and price controls 
are badly needed to combat the in- 
flationary tendencies which could eas- 
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iv be witnessed over the next’ few 
yars. But this does not necessarily 
ftllow. Direct controls of this type 
lave several shortcomings: they sup- 
gress the symptoms of inflation rather 
nan the disease itself, and can do that 
nly over relatively short periods of 
tme, and only when bolstered by 
rationing, subsidies and _ patriotic or 
xher motives leading consumers to 
ave money instead of spending it. 
We do not face a short emergency 
today, but a protracted armament 
program whose most urgent phase 
will last as long as did World War 
II, and which will continue there- 
after for many years, perhaps for 
decades. We cannot look forward, 
as We thought we could in 1944, 1943 
and even 1942, to a time when the 
military drain on our productive po- 
tential will suddenly subside to 
negligible proportions. There will ap- 
pear to be just as much reason to 
continue price control in 1953—and 
in 1954, 1955 and later years—as 
there is in 1952, but if it is continued 
indefinitely it will strangle production 
and lead to black markets, quality 
deterioration, discontinuance of low- 
priced lines and all the other familiar 
phenomena witnessed in early 1946. 


Administration Difficult 


It is obviously impossible to con- 
trol the prices of import commodities, 
and for political reasons it is unlikely 
that either wages or farm prices will 
be subjected to the strict curbs which 
constitute the goal of price controllers 
as applied to industrial commodities. 
No matter with what wisdom price 
controls are administered, they cannot 
be adjusted fast enough to changing 
costs, changing technology and chang- 
ing consumer preferences, and there- 
fore necessarily cause distortions 
between different products. 

Price control always degenerates 
into profit control (it has done so al- 
ready under OPS), thereby putting 
marginal producers out of business 
and curtailing production. In 1946, 
Congress preferred to permit an ex- 
plosion of the price inequities which 
had been accumulating for four years 
tather than vote continuance of the 
farce which price control had become ; 
and Congress was right. We paid 
more for steak, yes, but we ate steak. 
Ration coupons are neither palatable, 
digestible nor nourishing. 
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North of the Border 





Concluded from page 11 


while the oil industry is a stone in 
Canada’s economic foundation, the in- 
vestor will be well advised to avoid 
little known prospects and to confine 
his interest to listed shares of the 
leading, integrated companies. 

Five years ago Canada produced 
less than one-tenth of its own oil 
needs. Today with oil requirements 
doubled, Canadian wells account for 
more than one-third of the oil needed, 
while oil reserves, estimated at 45 
million barrels in 1946 are now esti- 
mated at 1.70 billion barrels. In 1951 
alone 600 million barrels were added. 

Canada leads the world in the pro- 
duction of wood pulp and newsprint ; 
the Dominion’s most important indus- 
try, it annually creates more wealth 
than any other industry, including 
grains. Recent discoveries indicate 
that Canada may have the world’s 
largest iron ore deposits. In Labra- 
dor, where American and Canadian 
interests are developing the Burnt 
Creek field, deep drilling has not yet 
reached the bottom of the ore; in the 
Ungava area more than 500 million 
tons have been proven to date. 

Canada produces 90 per cent of the 
world’s nickel, leads in platinum, 
radium and non-ferrous metals, ranks 
second as a gold producer and third 
in silver, copper and lead. Its re- 
sources, only beginning to be brought 
to light, appear inexhaustible. She 
is short in but one item—manpower. 
Her population of 14 million people 
is inadequate to the task in hand, but 
daily new people with vision are 
crossing into Canada to join the 
growing army of workers in her 
mines, forests, mills, factories, offices 
and financial institutitons. There is 
also a shortage of domestic risk capi- 
tal, and a large part of the Dominion’s 
progress has been financed by foreign, 
largely American, funds. 

Fortunately for Canada it has a 
government whose tax and other 
financial policies are favorable to the 
conduct of business and the develop- 
ment of the nation’s resources. A 
year ago it removed all restrictions 
on the flow of Canadian currency 
across the border and allowed its 
monetary unit to find its true level in 
a free market. In. the short time 





elapsing since, the Canadian dollar 
has advanced from a valuation of 90 
cents, U. S., to a premium above the 
American dollar, mainly because of 
an improved foreign trade position 
and because American dollars have 
been rushing into Canada in such vol- 
ume that the’ Dominion has more of 
them in hand than she has immediate 
use for. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
April 25: Consumers Power; Dixie 
Cup; Dresser Industries; Eagle-Picher; 
Eaton Manufacturing; Electric Boat 
(stockholders vote April 24 on change 
of name to General Dynamics); Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber; Fruehauf Trailer; 
Harbison-Walker Refractories; Hazel- 
Atlas Glass; Howard Stores; lowa Public 
Service; Mackintosh-Hemphill; Masonite 
Corporation; McCall Corporation; Na- 
tional Automotive Fibres; National Cyl- 
inder Gas; Ohio Oil; Public Service of 
Indiana; Rockwood & Co.; Ryan Aero- 


nautical; Scott Paper; Southern Co.; 
Spencer Shoe; Standard Forgings; 
Thew Shovel; Tide Water Asso- 


ciated Oil; United Biscuit; Wyandotte 
Worsted. 

April 29: Armco Steel; Atlantic Re- 
fining; Beaunit Mills; Cooper-Bessemer; 
Derby Gas & Electric; Diamond Iron 
Works; Foster Wheeler; Manhattan 
Shirt; National By-Products; Neisner 
Brothers; Northwestern Public Ser- 
vice; Philadelphia Electric; Signal Oil 
& Gas; United States Steel; Universal 
Consolidated Oil; Vanadium - Alloys 
Steel; Virginia Coal & Iron; Wentworth 
Manufacturing. 

April 30: Inland Steel; International 
Silver; National Paper & Type; New 
Jersey Zinc; Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock; Pepperell Manufac- 
turing; Westinghouse Electric. 


Dividend Changes 


City National Bank (Chicago): 45 
cents payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 21. This is equivalent to $1.80 
quarterly on the old stock which paid 
$1.50 quarterly. 

National Casket: $1.25 payable May 
15 to stock of record April 21. The com- 
pany paid $2 on November 15, to bring 
the total for the fiscal year ending June 
30 to $3.25. 


Grumman Aircraft: $1 payable May 6 
to stock of record April 25. Last year 
the company made two disbursements 
of $1 each in May and December. 


Scotten Dillon: 30 cents payable May 
15 to stock of record April 25. Company 
paid 25 cents in the four previous 
quarters. 

Seagrave Corp.: 30 cents payable June 
13 to stock of record April 25. In 
March, the directors deferred dividend 
action. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Solar Aircraft Company 





Incorporated: 1925, California, as consolidation of two companies estab- 
lished in 1883 and 1910. Office: Peoria 8, Ill, Annual meeting: Last 





Tuesday in March at 800 Davis Street, San Leandro, Cal. Number of 
common stockholders (December 31, 1951): 19,157. 

Capitalization: 

DE RIOR CIE. on 5:2 ce acc bswe van ketene te acuscieaeeacete $18,033,000 
*Preferred stock $4.20 cum. ($100 par)..............eeee0e 245,000 shs 
DN BN CLO PE). 3.2 cn nduneetiv es cessorounesekiene 8,818,480 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $101.50 through June 1, 1954, less $0.50 
each 5 years to $100 after June 1, 1964; callable otherwise at $103.50 
through June 1, 1964, less $1 each 5 years to $100.50 after June 1, 1964. 


Business: Domestic leader in track-type tractors and 
among leaders in rubber-tired wheel tractors, diesel engines 
and diesel electric generating units. Also produces motor 
graders, bulldozers, scrapers, rippers and other earth-moving 
equipment. Markets include agriculture, construction, log- 
ging, mining, petroleum, transportation, utilities and indus- 
trial and marine applications. Owns Trackson Co. (loaders 
and pipelayers). 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $72.8 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $11.1 million; inven- 
tories, $114.2 million. Book value of common stock, $31.13 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common, 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sustained volume in production of diesel engines, 
tractors and road machinery is indicated by defense and 
essential civilian requrements. 

Comment: Preferred is of high grade; common has an ex- 
ceptional record for a capital goods equity. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share. $1.95 $1.73 $1.62 $3.58 +£$4.64 +$4.66 $7.49 $3.85 

Dividends paid .. 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 72.25 3.00 

SURO SsonieoSepwes 27 35% 40% 32 34% 37% 55% 

SOW cesasaak ces 221% 23% 27% 245% 25 26% 33% 43 
Adjusted for stock dividend. +Paid 100% 


in stock. tRestated by company, to 


adjust inventories to reflect ‘‘Fifo’’ “‘Lifo’’ resumed in 1950 


method ; 





The Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Maryland. Office: Towson 4, Maryland. 
ing: Last Monday in January. 
1951): 4,877. 
Capitalization: 
ane term debt 


Annual meet- 
Number of stockholders (September 30, 


ie Bike 26: bs we eI: Ore DS Sabb wis ele SE es we ls See *$2 580,000 
(Aeiwiean pe thess wetaeehnede thane pene 389,263 shs 





“Notes payable. 


Business: World’s largest maker of portable electric tools 
and accessories used in rail, truck, auto and plane mainte- 
nance, in manufacturing, in homes, farms and construction, 
under the trade names Black & Decker, Van Dorn, Home- 
Utility, Lectro-Saw, High-Cycle and Loadometer. Products 
include drills, screw drivers, grinders, sanders, hammers, 
saws, polishers, shears, vacuum cleaners and drill stands. 

Management: Progressive; continues under the founders. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $11.9 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million; inventories, $9.8 million. 
Book value of stock, $38.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-30; 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings will continue sensitive to 
changes in the business cycle despite strong trade position 
and the wide range of industries served. 

Comment: Stock is above-average in its group, but must be 
regarded as semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.23 


$2.13 $4.70 $5.32 $7.30 $4.18 $6.17 $6.36 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.60 2.30 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.08 3.00 
MUR. Mee Gis Ao 25% 38 46 36 36% 30 K 40 
_- > BE eRe BOs 16% 93 31 25 26% StS 
28 4 














Incorporated: 1936, California; established 1927. Offices: 2200 Pacific 
rr, San Diego 12, California; 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 

Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday of August. Number of stock- 
ah SF (April 30, 1951): Preferred, 504; common, 2,850. 


Capitalization: 

OS ee er ee er er etre, Cee eee $1,494,994 
“Preferred stock $0.90 cum. conv. ($15 par).........--++eeeee 57,109 shs 
Consmsens GUO “CEL GRE) Soa 00:5 Fa wiccc cline e.vige'd Con Wercdavedesebyes 576,516 shs 


*Redeemable at $18 a share; convertible inte common share for share. 


Business: Manufactures airplane parts, principally jet en- 
gine parts, exhaust systems and gas turbines. Also fabricates 
other products of stainless steel, including flexible tubing, 
aircraft and industrial bellows, stainless steel castings such 
as milk pails for milking machines and fans for cooling 
towers, welding flux and ceramic coatings for metals. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital January 31, 1952, 
$4.1 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; inventories, 
$13.8 million. Book value of common stock, $14.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1936-46; 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Nature of company’s business suggests wide earn- 
ings variations over the longer term, but sustained demand 
for military products should be experienced. 

Comment: Both common and preferred issues are in the 
speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended April 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 195: 
Earned per share.... $1.76 $0.86 D$1.40 $1.60 $2.50 $2.29 $2.55 7$1.% 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid . $0.40 $0.60 $0.60 None $0.45 $0.70 $0.60 $0.80 
SRN | oxtnnee.te sce 15% 22% 295% 15% 14% 13% 17% 23 

TE i caienet sneer 2% 105% 12% ™% 8% 8% 13% 1255 





*Listed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange December 3, 1951; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
*Nine months to January 31, 1952 vs. $1.15 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 





Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 





Incorporated: 1882, New Jersey; 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
117 Main St., Flemington, N. 
1951): 254,000. 
Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


established 1870. Office: 30 Rockefeller 
Annual meeting: Second Friday in June at 
J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


eT Te ee eT Pee $465,973 ,256 
Minority interest 425,598,609 
CODE SO WEIS DREN ss 5 6c ones cecaks eek cease nese meee 60,571,092 shs 


Business: Parent company of old Standard Oil group and 
principal competitor of Royal Dutch-Shell interests for lead- 
ership in world markets. Through numerous subsidiaries, 
engages in all branches of the oil industry on a worldwide 
scale. Crude output comes mainly from United States and 
South America. Western Hemisphere net production alone 
approximated 531 million barrels in 1951, or about 80.5% of 
705 million barrels refinery run. 

Management: Conservative; highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $1.206 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $244 million; market- 
able securities, $778 million. Book value of stock, $48.11 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1882 to date. 

Outlook: Wide diversification of interests and predominant 
position in the industry, both here and abroad, protect com- 
pany against adverse local factors and stand it in good stead 
during periods of economic adjustment. 


Comment: Capital stock is entitled to a high investment 
rating. 


*EARNINGS,: DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. “se - $2.82 $3.25 $4.91 $6.22 $4.45 $6.74 $8. LF 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.54 2.00 71.00 72.00 2.50 4.12% 

WR eer. sy 343% 393% 40 416% 37% 46 75% 
Gr cdidbacvesiakves 25% 28 30% 31% 3456 30% 33 45% 


of* orp austed 2: -for-1 stock split in 1951. 


me tAlso stock dividends: 
” in 


2%% twice in 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1952 1951 

6 Months to March 31 
Cont’! Commercial Corp... $0.41 $0.27 
Gleaner Harvester ....... 0.81 1.07 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 1.11 2.11 


* 3 Months to March 31 
Amer. European Secs..... 0.24 0.28 


Cent.-Illinois Securities .. 0.03 0.06 
Chic. & South. Air Lines.. 0.41 0.53 
Container Corp. ......... 1.36 1.97 
General Amer. Investors.. 0.15 0.15 
Hussmann Refrigerator .. 0.51 1.06 
Industrial Rayon ........ 1.18 1.19 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.22 0.26 
National Biscuit ......... 0.60 0.57 
Pig@, “SMGe 5 see te 0.44 0.40 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 0.72 0.64 
Robbins Mills ........... D0.07 1:43 
Se. Reise Paee’. 5... 55. 0.64 0.90 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... 1.60 1.58 
Transue & Williams...... 1.12 1.20 
Underwood Corp. :....... 1.12 1.46 
Uae Ute ok IS. 0.06 0.05 

12 Months to March 1 
Libby, McNeil & Libby... 0.51 1.61 


9 Months to February 29 


Gamewell Co. ........... 2.42 2.21 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem — 2.59 3.09 
Nat'l Mallinson Fabrics... 0.37 2.05 
Standard-Thomson ....... 0.76 
6 Months to February 29 
Masonite Corp. .......... 1.36 0.92 
ee ee eer eee 1.98 2.62 
Murray Corp. of Am...... 1.78 2.84 
Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 16.58 17.89 
United Specialties ....... 1.29 1.60 
Walker (Hiram) - 
Gooderham & Worts... 2.52 5.02 
Wilson Jones Co......... 1.06 1.31 
3 Months to February 29 
Devoe & Raynolds....... a0.08 a0.89 
Devoe & Raynolds....... b0.04 b0.45 
Eagle-Picher Co.......... 0.70 0.92 
Ex-Cell-O Corp.......... 1.67 1.43 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 0.97 0.97 
13 Weeks to February 2 
Universal Pictures ....... 0.37 0.04 
12 Months to January 31 
Abercrombie & Fitch..... 3.01 4.71 
Godchaux Sugars ........ b0.51 b6.48 
Goldblatt Bros. .......... 1.44 2.60 
Laniston’ .(M.. Hu). ...... 0.74 1.35 
tO 2 ere rerer err 6.24 7.05 
9 Months to January 31 
Peahodly Geel 20. 5.0858 5. 0.65 hase 
6 Months to January 31 
Derek .<.devaews cagiis 0.49 0.84 
3 Months to January 31 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 2.36 2.60 


26 W eeks to January 26 


Davidson Bros. ......... 0.47 0.62 
Macy OR. FED inns cecs os 1.75 3.07 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

Acme Aluminum Alloys.. 2.12 0.34 
Allen Elec. Equip......... 0.65 0.86 
Aluminum Co. (Canada). *7.99 *10.18 
Amer. Aggregates ....... 6.33 5.94 
American Screw ......... 10.54 9.92 
Amer. Window Glass..... 2.25 1.88 
Arkansas Natural Gas.... 1.29 c1.31 
Barium Steel ............ 1.87 0.66 
Beneficial Corp. ...... oa ae 0.64 
 & ee. 4.40 3.59 
Birmingham Electric ..... 1.82 1.38 
TO 1.13 0.80 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 3.45 4.14 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to December 31 
5.63 


I icin + a:a5 ane i $8.51 
Brockton Taunton Gas... 0.32 0.58 
Burgess Vibrocrafters .... 0.21 0.25 
Calif. Water & Tel. ...... 2.02 2.80 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ...... Nil 0.10 
CUBIS oo ssn enscesi 1.44 a3 
oe 4 ee 0.45 0.63 
Clayton & Lambert....... 1.38 2.08 
Collyer Insulated Wire... 4.75 2.34 
Community Pub. Service.. 1.26 1.31 
Connecticut Ry. & Ltg.... 1.08 1.61 
Cooper Tire & Rubber.... 2.11 3.67 
Crowley, Milner & Co..... 0.49 1.92 
Dentist’s Supply ......... 1.16 1.35 
Detroit Hardware ....... 0.56 0.90 
Mesias OO iad dock coiss 1.69 1.68 
Electrical Products ...... 1.41 1.63 
Emerson Drug .....-.... 1.34 c1.77 
Empire Southern Gas..... 2.64 3.13 
a re 0.54 0.60 
Gatineau Power ......... *1.30 *1.46 
Goldfield Cons. Mines.... 0.08 0.01 
Greenwich Gas .......... 0.55 1.52 
Grocery Store Products.. 1.19 1.37 
Hamilton Bridge ........ *1.39 *1.53 
Feast @ Conley .........: 2.50 3.00 
Haskelite Mfg. .......... 0.52 1.47 
Howard Stores .......... 2.56 4.18 
Hurd Lock & Mfg........ 0.66 0.78 
re *1.20 *1.12 
Jerry O’Mahony ......... 0.19 re 
Kern County Land....... 2.83 2.96 
We ir esis aes s cece 0.88 0.22 
Ee 1.11 1.33 
Liberty Fabrics .......... 1.03 2.61 
Lome Stat Steet... 2. occ: 1.18 0.81 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 4.05 6.50 
Ludlow Valve Mfg....... 1.83 0.10 
Lyon Metal Products..... 4.70 253 
pO he ae eee 2.56 4.66 
Michigan Gas & Elec..... 2.40 2.25 
Mississippi Glass ........ 5.37 4.69 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.15 1.46 
New Haven Gas ......... 1.53 1.92 
Pabst Brewing .......... 2.14 2.76 
ls 0.46 0.22 
|. re 2.51 3.10 
eee b0.84 b1.24 
ee 1.64 1.78 
Rochester Transit ....... 1.12 0.13 
pee *0.59 *0.49 
St. Lawrence Corp. ...... *791 *11.33 
ee ee 1.49 2.59 
Shellmar Products ....... 4.37 5.73 
Sicks’ Breweries ........ *1.99 *2.37 
Sivyer Steel Casting...... D1.13 3.10 
Snap-On Tools Corp...... 3.46 3.17 
Southland Royalty ...... 3.59 3.55 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 8.72 6.74 
Sterling Brewers ........ 1.06 1.18 
Taylor-WhartonI.&S.... 7.67 5.21 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 5.79 5.17 
Trans-Lux Corp. ........ D0.05 0.08 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 1.63 0.69 
United Stores: ........... D7.33 =D6.55 
Upper Peninsula Pwr..... 1.40 1.43 
Webster-Chicago Corp. . 1.02 2.69 

6 Months to December 31 
pk ee 0.94 1.67 

52 Weeks to December 29 
Paramount Pictures ..... 2.33 2.67 

26 Weeks to December 29 
Monogram Pictures ...... 0.31 0.21 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class 
B stock. c—Combined common stock. D—Deficit. 
































SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 53 


A dividend of 62% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable June 13, 1952 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 2, 1952. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: April 17, 1959. 































Union CarBIvE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC 


A eash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Corpora- 
tion has been declared, payable 
June 2, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 


May 2, 1952. 
KENNETH H. HANNAN, Secretary 























REAL ESTATE 








CALIFORNIA 





FOR SALE 


Altadena, California: Choice suburban estate. 
2 acres, panoramic view, landscaping, family 
orchrd. stable, corral, barbeque terrace, 
swimming pool, badminton court. Beautifully 
appointed 10-room house, 4 bedrooms, tiled 
baths, 2 servants rooms, bath. Complete apt. 
over 2-car garage. Convenient to Pasadena, 
Los Angeles. $56,500. For photographs and 
details : 
J.H. CASTLEMAN or FRANCES H. MINER 
Real Estate Brokers 
171 South Los Robles 
Pasadena 5, California 





CONNECTICUT 





CHARMING COLONIAL, 7 rooms, 2 fireplaces, 
bath, hot water—7 acres, 52 miles from Boston 
in Monadnock Mt. region, N. H. Price, $7,000 
or $500 yearly. 


ALSO 217-ACRE RANCH, Connecticut, 20 
acres blueberries, partially built guest house, 
9-room main house, fireplaces, barns. Rodeo. Ideal 
Dude Ranch. $10,000—Taxes $117. 


Genevieve Meyer, R.D.1, Moosup, Conn. 
31432 





NEW YORK 





FOR RENT: UPPER SARANAC LAKE, 
ADIRONDACKS, BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE 
FACING LAKE, COMPLETELY FUR- 
NISHED, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, 
THREE BED ROOMS, LIVING AND DIN- 
ING ROOMS, UP TO DATE KITCHEN, 
WITH USE OF GARAGE AND BOAT 
HOUSE, $1,500.00 FOR SEASON. WRITE 
OWNER, BOX #645, c/o FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 86 TRINITY PLACE, N.Y.C.-6. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 





Duplan Corporation 





former parent Columbia Gas & Electric sold 
Fourth 


incorporated : 
its holding to its shareholders and the public in 1946. Office: 


1837, Ohio; 


and Main Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth breed 
in April. Number of stockholders (April, 1951): Preferred, 6,674; 

mon, 23,690. 

Capitalization: 

NE... 5. s dwacdiee sha eeadpsis<cjeee eae yee Maaa wie $66,900,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).................ee0- 270,000 shs 


NECRRERNN: GREEK “COLT BED. 6 oo cassccieacies 0s ceases reeuaneel 4,575,000 shs 
*Callable at $111 through September 30, 1955 and $108 thereafter. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries supply electric or gas 
service in nine counties in Ohio, five in Kentucky and a 
small area in Indiana, serving a population of over 1.1 mil- 
lion. The principal city served is Cincinnati. Practically all 


electricity requirements are generated; all gas is purchased.’ 


Of 1951 revenues 64% were electric, 34% gas. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working capi- 
tal deficit December 31, 1951, $301,542; ratio, 0.99-to-1, cash, 
$3.0 million; construction fund, $40 million. Book value of 
common stock, $22.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1853 to date. 

Outlook: High level of industrial activity is indicated in 
company’s area for the duration of the defense program 
and for some time beyond. Further growth of revenues is 
probable, with earnings favorably affected by satisfactory 
rates and discontinuance of electric energy tax. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are above average in 
quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec, 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share $0.87 $1.44 $2.69 $2.94 $3.06 $3.32 $2.99 $2.90 
Dividends paid.... 0.56 0.56 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.70 1.95 
DAM” aacsaidvaeaes Listed N.Y.S.E. 30% 295% 29% 32% 34% 40 

SOW: eckticdécaeeeed —Sept., 1946— 21% 23 23% 26% 27% 31% 





*Based on 2,040,000 shares through 1947. tRevised by company. 





incorporated : a Delaware; established 1898. Office: 1407 Broadway, 
18, Y. Annual’ 


New York meeting: Last Friday in January. Number 
of stockholders RM... 30, 1951): 2,500. 

met ese 

Re sd ones Cahoon 6v'scuebatcswess 66edaks sce eesunen *$7,400,000 
Capital gy aes rs osc sSwantates ahdas Glu boned vaak eeee 976,023 shs 


~ *Notes payable. 


Business: Manufactures fabrics of rayon, acetate, nylon 
silk and other yarns; processes (throws) yarns for knitter 
and other weavers. Greater part of fabric business is in 
rayon; largest part of throwing is nylon. Both weaving an( 
throwing can make defense products without conversion 
Customers include converters and hosiery manufacturers. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 3) 
1951, $8.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $404,973; inventories, $8.1 million. Book value 
stock, $17.49 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1908-51. 


Outlook: Although some growth characteristics are evi 
dent, volume and profits will continue to reflect the wid: 
cyclical swings of the textile field. 


Comment: Shares are a business cycle speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


+Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 19%) 
Earned per share.... $0.78 $1.06 $2.31 $4.14 $3.09 $2.07 %$0.88 $1.W 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... $0.10 §0.21 $0.30 $0.41 $0.45  §0.69 aebe 0.8 
ee ee 11% 2056 13 15 13 14 ae 17 
et 3 7 9% ae 104 8 lit «dee 104 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and all stock dividends. {Years to May 3), 
1945-50. {Four months to September; fiscal year changed. §Also paid stock dividend, 
2% twice in 1945, 2% three times in 1946, 2% cs and 4% in 1947: 4% three time 

1948, 4% twice in 1949 and om ‘les i 1950 





Loew’s, Incorporated 





Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1939, Minnesota; succeeding in —— a business 
established in 1881. Offices: 111 E. Franklin _,: ye 4, Minn. ; 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 


May. Number of stockholders (January 31, 1952): 2, F549. 

Capitalization: 

DR EINE MEN esis nave peep nice aes cenneseessenkesaneses sah ee *$6,282,553 
Capital stock a DRED sieG és casehasnn biden ceksee Sewabueoweee 600,000 shs 


*Includes $5,307,846 equipment purchase contracts. 


Business: Operates 1,406 miles of main track, of which 
54.3% is in Iowa, 28.4% in Minnesota, 11% in South Dakota 
and remainder in Illinois. Main line runs between Minne- 
apolis and Peoria. Most important traffic items are farm 
products and bituminous coal, which account, about equally, 
for 75% of revenues. Other items are petroleum products, 
lumber, grains, and iron. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $1.2 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$1.9 million. Book value of stock, $38.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: None on predecessor’s common stock; on 
present stock, 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Modernization of property, including complete 
dieselization of motive power, improves earnings possibilities 
and strengthens long range prospect, though volume of main 
sources of revenue is subject to wide cyclical fluctuations. 

Comment: Shares are improving in quality but speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid =... °090 1:00 "oso “Eas «95 SEAR SESE SEE 
Ba 3 cts srs 18 Bt io ie if we Re Be 
” *Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
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Incorporated: 1919, se established — Executive Office: 1540 
Broadway, New York N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in 
February. Number of cauiadeabaies (December 15, *50): 37,291. 


ese e 3 


oe ET ee ORE PL reper YS $48,650,475 
Conital” stock aa ere eee ee eee 5,142,615 she 


Business: A leading unit in the motion picture industry. 
Operations are thoroughly integrated. Produces and dis 
tributes Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures; owns subsidiaries 
operating some 150 theatres in U. S. and Canada; radio 
stations; and real estate; makes phonograph records. Dis 
tribution is worldwide; foreign business normally con- 
tributes about 30% of total film rentals. Segregation of pro 
duction and theatres impends under anti-trust decree. 

Management: Has had good operating record. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$87.3 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $21.8 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$335,000; other marketable securities, $360,059; inventories, 
$84.9 million. Book value of stock, $26.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21 and 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Theatre attendance and thus motion picture pro- 
duction will continue sénsitive to variations in consumers’ 
disposable income, with television growth a competitive fac- 
tor; theatre segregation may bring to light conservative 
property valuations. 


Comment: Stock has an above-average rating in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 19515 
Earned per share.... $2.90 $2.61 $3.66 $2.26 $1.03 $1.31 $1.53 $1.52 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.38 1.42 bs 50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.580 
GS errr 27% 37 27 20 18 18 19 
TIN wwe baie ee sce 19% 24 35% 18% int 14 iit 14% 


aerAdinsted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. tIncluding $0.21 profit from sales of 


assets. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Copper Fabricators 








Concluded from page 7 


totaled 42,911 tons, compared with 
26,775 tons at the end of January and 
14,983 tons undelivered at the end of 
1951. It’s not a new situation. Dur- 
ing all of 1951 fabricators delivered 
1,394,960 tons of products (copper 
content basis) while producers were 
able to deliver only 1,367,787 tons, 
the deficit being made up from fab- 
ricators’ own stocks. 

Defense and defense-supporting or- 
ders assure the fabricators of a full 
schedule of operations through 1952 
at least, limited only by the availabili- 
ty of copper as doled out under NPA 
allocations, and by the labor situation 
as well. Currently there appears no 
reason to anticipate a scarcity of 
workers, since the restricted amount 
of copper available already has forced 
a measure of idleness on the industry. 
With high priority for defense and 
defense-related items, production of 
ig Civilian goods can be expected to lag 
4 demand, pointing to the building up 
ve of a backlog of deferred needs to 
104 cushion any cutbacks which may de- 





fou velop in defense business. Occasional 
shifting of the amount of permitted 
output of civilian items should help 
to keep over-all sales and earnings on 
a fairly even plane. 

Shares of the fabricators are spec- 
ulative because of the highly cyclical 
nature of the industry, though it can- 
not be considered as in the feast-or- 

ary famine category. Earnings tradition- 
dis ally have followed an irregular pat- 
- tern, and most companies have been 


able to maintain dividends at varying 
rates except during periods of de- 
pression. The exception is Scoville 
Manufacturing which has paid divi- 
ie dends in every year since 1856, and 
tsi 1S rated B+ in FINANcIAL WorLp’s 
ies Independent Appraisals. The other 
issues, with the exception of the high- 
ly speculative C-rated General Cable, 


Dis 
con: 
pro- 


ad carry C++ ratings. 

fac- 

i 

iv" New Corporate Issues 

up. Registered With SEC 
Consumers Power Company: $25,- 

ost 000,000 of first mortgage 3%s due 1987. 


(Offered April 15 at 102.973% and ac- 
crued interest.) 

Tennessee Production Company: 1,- 
250,000 shares of common stock (Of- 
fered April 15 at $12 per share. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be . Hidrs. 
held on the + a ge Sone, neneeely Cintas A. an 
See cage Detere he TeRre Se ae, | Mut Contintnt Pet. .:-Q7ke 616 S-15 
vs ~ 1 rrr E25e 6-16 5-15 
Company able Record apo 90 7 yer Pe ‘> 
; irlines ..... 25 5-20 5-5 inneapolis-Moline ... - - 
yon a erat : Do $5.50 pf. ....Q$137% 5-15 4-30 
Line Company ...... $1.25 6-12 5-15 Do $1.50 2nd pf. ..Q37¥%c 5-15 4-30 
Atlantic Coast Line Morrison-Knudsen 40c 6-1 5-1 
DE inmate een «« $1.25 6-12 5-15 eeiiies |... Q25¢ 610 + 5-20 
Bangor & Aroostock National Tea ........ 40c 6-2 5-16 
Railroad 5% pf....Q$1.25 7-1 6-5 Do 4.20% pf......... $1.05 6-15 5-27 
Barium Steel ........ 12%c 5-20 5-1 | N. Y. Merchandise...... 10c 5-1 4-21 
Bell & Howell ...... iat «= 6- 1 5-15 | New Process .......... 50c 5-1 4-21 
Beneficial Corp. ........ $5 a ms Normetal Mining ... — hs . : 
| |g PPR ae § -3 - PS a ee - 
Brockton , ath Gas North. Amer. Car.....Q30c 6-10 5-23 
OS Se eee Q%c 7-1 6-23 i Pe Ne 50c 7-1 6-20 
Byron Jackson ..... Q37%c 8205-15 = 4-30 | North Cent. Texas Oil.QO25c . 6-10 5-20 
California Electric Oklahoma Gas & Elec...35c 4-30 4-14 
ee eee er QlS5c 6-1 5-9 | Quwens-Illinois 
Cities Servier ......:.. Q$l 6-9 5-16 Oo Se ne QO$1 6-5 5-20 
pe NF eee $2.50 415 41 ; 
Commonwealth Pet. ....*5c 5-1 4-23 | Penn-Dixie Cement ....40c 6-13 5-29 
Cons. Retail Stores....Q20c 7- 1 6-16 | Pneumatic Scale ....... 40c S-1 418 
Do 4%4% pf......... Gase 7+ F GS6 tf Pime-O8 .......<.... 50c 6-1 5-5 
Consumers Power ....Q50c _ z 7 , |, | Se Q$1.25 7-1 6-10 
Do $432 bf ae 13 7-1 6-6 | Railway & Light , ail 
Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 5-31 5-13 ee ae. > Cae Q25e 5-1 42 
Dennison Mfg. ....... Q30c 6-3 5-12 Engineering ‘kad abhi 40c 4-30 4-21 
Do cl A’........... 30c 6-3 5-12 | Reynolds Tobacco ....Q50c 6-5 5-15 
Do 8% deb. stk....... Q$2 6-3 5-12 | eS O50c 6-5 5-15 
Di Giorgio Fruit......Q25c 5-15 4-19 | Rohm & Haas........ QO40c 6-1 5-16 
a 2 EP ee Q25e 5-15 4-19 TOE. cai essa O$1 6-1 5-16 
Dominion Tar & oer Aweralt: .... c+. 25c 4-25 4-15 
Chem. .......... *Q3/Mee 48 1 7-2] Rowe Corp. .........-- 20c 6-30 6-6 
Douglas Aircraft ..... Q75c 5-21 4-30 ae 2s ker gin 
Empire Southern Gas..Q30c 4-25 4-15 | St Regis Paper....... i he 
. Do 4.40% pf....... Q$1.10 7-1 6 
Equitable Gas ...... Q327%4zc 6 1 5-1 | Scotten Dillon ....-.-.. 30c 5-15 4-25 
Food Machinery & Seagrave Corp. ........ 30c 6-13 4-25 
Chemical 334% pf..Q93%c 5-1 421 pS Peers om Sig re 
Franklin Stores ...... Q20c 4-29 4-19 moet — 2 A 6.30 6. 9 
General Cigar Shes 6 <0 25c 6-16 5-12 Spencer Kellogg oe ORE 40c 6-10 5- 9 
Do 7% pfi......... Q$1.75 6-2 5-12 | Stein & Co............ Q50c 430 4-21 
Grand Union ......... 25c 5-29 5-5 | Stevens, J. P.......... QO50c 4-30 4-21 
Grumman Aircraft Storkline Furniture .Q37%c 5-28 5-20 
Engineering .......... $1 5-6 425 | Sunshine Biscuits ....... gS ¢&§ §%§ 
sees (Ce) és... Q20c 6-2 5-15 % : 
Hormel (Geo. A.)1Q62%¢ 5-15 426 | peqemgon, Me vn a ‘See 
Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 5-15 4-26 . * ? 
: Gold Mines, Ltd....... Sc 6-2 4-22 
Hubinger Company ...Q15c 6-10 5-29 | Texas Gulf Prod......Q35¢ 6-7 5-14 
is bs Texas Pacific 
— eae. gies rer ae 8 1 ES y, Q35e 65 5-9 
OER AIR: «+ «0: 0c 616 6 2 | Union Carbide & Carbon.50c 6-2 5-2 
Keystone Steel & Wire.Q40c 6-7 5-15 | U. S. Radiator........ Q25c 5-1 4-14 
L’Aiglon Apparel ....Q10c 5-10 4-25 | Westinghouse Air 
Lake Shore Mines...... 0c 8&1 7-2 Brake ............. Q40c 6-14 5-15 
Lehigh Portland WIELD: 6c cs ca cu.n Q25c 5-21 4-28 
wk. t's Q30c 6-2 5-9 
Leitch Gold Mines...... *2c 5-15 4-30 Stock 
Libby, McNeill & Libby S25c 5-19 4-21 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
a 50c 6-10 5-29 PISCE ORES. oid ce as < icles 3% 5-23 4-25 
Liggett & Myers Grand Union .......... 5% 5-29 5-5 
bani ee Sao. Eg | Pittaburgh Steel ...... 2% 62 5-9 
. Gas Trans....... - -20 
iteTotyce Porcnpine Tenn seu Trans 20% ‘ 18 6 
tasers} swe *O50c 6-2 5-1 | U.S. Radiator........ 24% 5-1 4414 
Melville Shoe ........ O45c 5-1 4-18 | U. S. Rubber.......... 50% 5-15 4-23 
Michigan Seamless * Canadi a _ Seuni-an- 
Tube Sere eee ee ee ic 4-22 4-15 RNS game Bn sa ideanemti canes 
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FREE 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 










Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,’ ‘‘Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 


questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace’ 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 


favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Improving Your Job — Inspirational and in- 
formative booklet designed for executives who 
have the urge to start now in preparing them- 
selves for bigger and more lucrative jobs. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 












































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE —-= 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935-39=100 225) 
200 \ a —~ 220 
180 \ ~N 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 | | | | 1951 1952 | 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 OND J F M 
° — 1952. ‘ 1951 
Trade Indicators Mier. Apr.S  Ape.i2 Ape. 
TElectrical Outont ARWH) «2.0.0 5.06. Scscoss 7,263 7,219 7,150 6,747 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.1 62.3 97.0 102.9 
Piietet” Car’ Eames cis cs ein@enss Heomeees 725,423 707,142 +720,000 777,989 
, 1952— , 1951 
Mar. 26 Apr. Z Apr. 9 Apr. 10 
oD ee eee ee Federal $34,969 $34,795 $34,724 $32,377 
{Total Commercial Loans. ?.. Reserve 21,364 21,172 21,049 19,262 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,128 1,278 1,326 1,233 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,961 31,163 31,006 30,713 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities 51,909 51,162 51,176 49,205 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 891 1,042 1,060 912 
ee 2 errr ere ee 28,329 28,445 28,526 27,166 
~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — 1952. ~ 1952. 
Averages: Apr.9 Apr.10 Apr.11 <Apr.12  Apr.14 Apr. 15 High Low 
20 Industrials 265.04 265.75 Ex- 266.29 264.10 261.29 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads 91.58 93.12 change 93.40 92.18 90.28 94.36 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 49.61 49.57. Closed 49.53 49.34 49.15 50.44 47.53 
GS Storks- ...... 100.71 101.33 | 101.51 100.61 100.47 102.71 96.05 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr.9 Apr.10  Apr.11 Apr.12. Apr.14_— Apr. 15 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 980 1,130 | 500 1,790 1,720 
Rootes ROQMOE cto cundeses ds sets 1,051 1,062 | 832 1,147 1,204 
Number of Advances ........... 388 416 Ex- 314 224 161 
Number of Declines ............ 371 349 change 261 679 816 
Number Unchanged ............ 292 297 Closed 257 244 224 
New Highs for 7952.......:.... 29 25 | 19 42 18 
Mew Lows for WOe.6.s.icce«s 39 29 | 20 94 182 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 98.80 98.79 | 98.78 98.76 98.79 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,690 $2,270 | $770 $3,040 $3,170 
. = 1952. , +o 1 . 
*Average Bond Yields: Mar.12 Mar.19 Mar. 26 Apr. 2 Apr. 9 High Low 
Se 2.968% 2.944% 2 2.937% 2.923% 3.026% 2.890% 
| ER ree SEE 3.296 3.295 32 3.282 3.265 3.390 3.265 
sa Sinn od deel 3.551 3.550 3: 537 3.545 3.527 3.682 3.526 
*Common Stock Yields: 
5O Industrials ..:... 6.04 6.01 6.02 5.93 5.98 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....4..% 5.75 5.71 5.75 5.52 5.59 6.00 5.52 
Oe TIRES | oon son cds 5.26 5.26 5.29 5.28 5.29 5.51 5.26 
ie, ee ee 5.94 5.91 5.93 5.84 5.89 6.13 5.71 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 15, 1952 
Shares ee Net 
Traded Apr. 8 Apr. 15 Change 
Radio: Corporation of America «>. ..2........0% 116,600 26% 27% + % 
International Telephone & Telegraph.......... 108,000 17 17% +% 
Southern Pacific Company. ..... 22. .sccccsees 96,200 71% 71% —%} 
Néw York Central Railroad... .. 0. Jf. 52... 77,900 194 19% — 
og een nein eran ner 77,300 10 10% + ¥% 
Conmniitian Pacific Ratway . «...«.56%.0.c0¢<ssdecs 65,600 39% 36% —2u% 
i. RN og oo a Pe ares whee 64,900 22% Siler 
Northern Pacific Railway............s.ccc00: 61,600 89% 813% —/1\ 
Rated Diins OO. «odo abvcsconccneseode tons 47,700 3914 38% —] 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)..............000: 46,200 76% 76% — % 
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Ei 5,000 Financial Reports Rated 
79 4 The “Annual Survey of Annual Reports” of 
70 Twelfth FINANCIAL WORLD presents a comprehensive study 
—a E Annual | of the annual reports of five thousand leading American 
/ i Report is corporations, classifying the statements as to (1) 
‘ i “Modern,” (2) “Improved,” and (3) “Virtually Un- 


Survey 


"changed in the Past Decade.” Awards are based on 
Number editorial and statistical content, format and typography, 
as well as the general appeal from a_ stockholder, 
July 2, 1952 : | security analyst and public relations standpoint. 





Pee Bel Wael RE ae is he 


To Enter Competition: 


Send 2 Copies of 1951 Report to 
The issue of Financial World Carrying the Annual WESTON SMITH, Survey Director 

I 4 Report Survey is of int + to corporation officials, 

y 4 ido ph. od pins arg ‘jedialone coun- FINANCIAL WORLD 
“4 selors, investment bankers, security analysts, adver- 

paren and pet arts saa nik wmeibatears: 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Sinclair reports 
a Record Year 


of Accomplishment : 





In 1951 Sinclair topped its previous records in earnings 


of its expansion program. Here are salient facts from our 
1951 Annual Report: 


EARNINGS. $6.78 per share—exceeded those 


of any prevjous year and were 16.7 per cent over 1950. 


AED 6f 135.4 million barrels of refined 
p: laces were highest in the Company’s history— 
16 per cent above’ 1950 volume. 





: = August, 1951, 
mi natin the completion a “the soncnil year of the 
Company's Production Expansion Program with in- 
creases in production well ahead of schedule. During 
this two-year period daily average net domestic crude 
oil production increased approximately 26,000 barrels, 
or 33 per cent. 








STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


1951 1950 





Gross Operating Income  $808,982,202 


690,943,322 
$118,038,880 
7,193,076 
6,083,466 | 


$678,877,156 


Costs and Expenses 581,460,342 





Operating Income $ 97,416,814 
7,057,194 


5,180,862 


Other Income 
Other Deductions 





$119,148,490 
Provision for Federal Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes 


$ 99,293,146 


37,250,000 
$ 81,898,490 | 


29,100,000 








Net Income $ 70,193,146 

















_ domestic refineries processed 
~ 759, 265 barr els of crude—17 per cent more than 
1950 and approximately 36.4 per cent more than 1949. 


delivered 127,925,681 barrels 
of crude or an inczease of 30 per cent and 38,881,812 
barrels of refined products or 11 per cent more than 
last year. 


Sse 
n a new pipeline from Okla- 
Maina to East Chicago, Ind. was started . . . Volume 
transported by Company owned or charted tankship 
. Almost 2,000 new dealer 
. New refining facilities 
authorized at Houston will double the plant’s capacity 
for defense products now in short supply. 


was up 20 per cent. . 
accounts were acquired 

















SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 
SINCLAIR OIL BUILDING 
600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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sales and production, and completed the second year 
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